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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Lorp Metsourne and Lord JoHn RussE tt are gone to visit the 
Marquis of Lanspownk at Bowood, there to be joined by other 
members of the Cabinet,—most likely to settle the minimum of 
business for the next session of Parliament; and Sir Roserr 
Pee has left England for Germany,—probably with the view of 
holding a consultation with Lord Lynpuursrt at Baden or some 
other convenient place of meeting, cn the maximum of Pailia- 
mentary obstruction. 

While the heads of the two parties, rivals for office, are laying 
their schemes, the people at large are left to guess how the 
country is to be governed. Aristocratic intrigue has more to do 
with it than their wishes or interests. Their Representatives will 
not be consulted. Neither Mr. Grore, nor Mr. Warp, nor even 
Lord WiLtL1AmM BENTINCK, will have a voice in the conclave at 
Bowood. The policy of the Government will be in accordance 
with the views of three or four Whig noblemen, who look to the 
supremacy of their party, and care for little else but that and per- 
sonal azgrandizement. There are a few commone’s, it is true, in 
the Cabinet; and one of them, Mr. Pou_err Tuomson, is Mem- 
ber for a large constituency ; but not the least weight is attached 
toany thing he may urge, even supposing that he could summon 
courage to say a word in behalf of his constituents, and risk his 
exclusion from the coteries of the grandees. At the Bowood 
meeting of Ministers, it is not credible that any consideration of 
what is due to the People of England—of what they require and 
deserve—will clash for an instant with the main object of securing 
office for as many Whig lords and gentlemen as possible. 

The tone of the Ministerial newspapers is still Conservative. 
One of them gives us to understand plainly, that as the Ministers 
can do nothing which the Conservatives oppose, it is the part of 
all discerning Reformers to support the Whigs in a Conservative 
line of policy. Whether the real Representatives of the People 
will lend themselves to this scheme, remains to be tried. It would 
not surprise us if a considerable number were to act on the opinion 
that a Tory Government should be conducted by Tories,—just as 
Sir Rosert Inewrts and his small section in Parliament told the 
Duke of WELLINGTON in 1832, that if the Reform Bill was to be 
carried, Earl Grey, and nota Tory Minister, should have that 
honour with the risk. 

The Tories also have their troubles and uncertainties. There 
is a most unwelcome suspicion among the more stanch and 
bigoted members of the party, that the Duke of WELLINGTON may 
give as much assistance to Lord MreLsourne as will enable him 
tocarry the measures to which he is pledged, with some modifica- 
tions. Others again care little what measures are passed; but to 
lend support without pay—to sit on the Opposition benches and 
Vote with the Minister—is what they cannot endure. Yet what 
1s to be done? The Court is with Lord Metzourng, and all the 
Tories who wish to be on good terms at Court will find a reason 
for dividing with Ministers. This would be the commencement 
ofa schism in the Tory ranks, and a consequent increase of 
strength to the Whigs, sufficient perhaps to keep their faction 
uppermost for a number of years. Thus we see that if the Whigs 
are embarrassed, the Tories are perplexed. 











The Revenue accounts, made up to the 10th instant, exhibit a 
large diminution of receipts on the year and the quarter, as com- 
pared with the corresponding periods of last year. On the year, 
the defaleation is 2,097,2957.; on the quarter, 1,187,762/.; and this 
decrease, we understand, would have been greater had not a consi- 
derable sum been unexpectedly received in payment of duty on corn 
taken out of bond. The heavy decrease is partly attributed to the 
bad state of trade, partly to the fact that the receipts of the 

Ctober quarter of last year were swelled by the payment of a 
large amount of duties on Bohea tea, taken out of the Govern- 
Ment warehouses to avoid a higher rate of duty. We do not 
Tecollect that this cireamstance was stated at the time in 
€xpianation of the increase appearing on the face of the ac- 
Couut, Every branch of the revenue has suffered, but that of 
(Latest Epirion. 


diminution of 1,793,973/. on the year, and 917,661/. on the 
quarter; the Excise, 280,935/. on the year, and 156,562/. on the 
quarter. 








If a war in Spain were like a war in any other European country, 
we should again consider the Queen's throne safe, and the cause 
of the Carlists desperate ;. for the last accounts represent the 
insurgents as retreating before the Royal forces in all directions, 
in great distress, defeated in every skirmish, disheartened, muti- 
nous, and utterly disorganized. To find refuge in the mountains 
of the North, is again the aim and hope of Don Cartos: such 
is the result of the march on Madrid, from which, destruction to 
to the established Government was predicted by some, and feared 
by others. It would seem as if nothing short of a threatened 
attack on the capital could rouse the Queen's generals to exer- 
tion, but that upon a show of vigour the rebels retreat. The 
contest is carried on in a see-saw— 

“ Now master up, now miss” — 
and nobody can prophesy from week to week which cause will pre- 
ponderate. The mass of the people in Spain must care little 
about both: the chief interest is to be found on the Stock Ex- 
change of London and the Bourse of Paris. 

An attempt was made on the 3d instant, by a portion of the 
garrison of San Sebastian, commanded by an officer named 
QUASNAVAR, to effect the release of about 9,000 prisoners of war 
confined at the little town of Marquina. The troops embarked 
at nightfall on board of two British steamers, and were landed 
some leagues on the coast to the westward, whence they were to 
march in the interior to Marquina: however, the larger division 
did not arrive till daybreak, two hours after the appointed time ; 
the alarm was given, and the garrison at Marquina hurried off 
the prisoners to a place of safety. The Queen’s troops then re- 
treated, and consoled themselves with the pillage of three small 
fishing-towns on the coast. 


Another change of Ministry has occurred at Lisbon. The 
Queen obstinately refused to cashier or degrade the two Marshals, 
SALDANHA and TERCEIRA, as a punishment for their late attempt 
to restore Don Pepro’s Charter; and the Ministers consequently 
resigned. SA pA BANDEIRA has undertaken to reconstruct the 
Cabinet; but of his progress in the work we have as yet no ac- 
counts. 

A correspondent at Lisbon assures us that SALDANHA might 
have entered the capital with the greatest ease, had he made the 
attack; for that “ imbecility, cowardice, and panic” prevailed 
among the Government troops. Again he says, that SALDANHA 
might have destroyed the army of Bomrim, had he not been 
averse to shedding Portuguese blood; and that the contest is by 
no means over yet. Our correspondent, however, is avowedly a 
Chartist, and an opponent of the existing Government. 


The French papers are almost entirely occupied with discussions, 
uninteresting to foreigners, respecting the approaching elections. 
It seems to be expected that the Ministers will gain considerably 
by them. 

According to the Moniteur, the first body of troops marched 
against Constantina on the 1st instant, from the camp at Medjez 
Hamar; and the remainder was to follow on the 2d. This isa 
direct contradiction of previous statements, that, owing to the 
furmidable preparations of the Bey, and the prevalence of sickness 
in the French army, the expedition would be postponed. 


New York papers to the 25th of September have been received 
by the Sheffield packet-ship, which made the voyage from New 
York to Liverpool in sixteen days. It appears that, in the Senate, 
the finance measures of President VAN Buren have been passed 
without difficulty ; but the House of Representatives had made 
little progress with the corresponding bills; and the Administra- 
tion was very uneasy as to the course that body would take. 

Long debates had occurred in the Senate on the annexation of 
Texas to the Union. This is a question of the utmost importance. 
Hitherto the acquisition of territory by the United States has 
been made through the cession of provinces belonging to foreign 
powers—of Louisiana by France, and Florida by Spain: but Texas 
has revolted from Mexico, a friendly power; and her claim of ad- 
mission to the Union rests upon a different grou 
and more interesting question arising out of the 
corporate Texas with the Union, is, whethegt fhe.power of the, 
slaveholders shall be increased by the adm \-of a’ territory: 
which before many years have elapsed wil pabably ‘furnish as 
population sufficient for three or four new Stafesypthus- giving the 
South a decided preponderance over the Nor 
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stimulus to the internal slave-trade by providing a new and extensive 
market for negroes. Allthese questions are discussed with great 
ability and eloquence in a published letter from Dr. CHannine to 
Mr.Cray; in which the Bottor e rs toarouse*bis eountry- 
men in the North from the “apathy” with which they view the 
attempt of the South to “ perpetuate slavery,” and “ their almost 
incredible indifference to the political power” which the annexa- 
tion of Texas would confer upon the Southern States. Dr. 
CHANNING warns the planters that the incorporation of Texas 
would “give new violence and passion to the agitation uf the 
question of slavery,” the discussion of which, he says, “ the ma- 
jority of the North have discouraged ;” that the “fire now smo- 
thered will blaze out,” and “an uncompromising hostility to 
slavery ” be produced, of which the country has hitherto “seen no 
example.” In comparison with this question, the financial diffi- 
culties, which Congress was specially summoned to consider, are 
of small moment and passing interest. 





Che Court. 

THE Queen is enjoying the fine weather at Brighton, in daily rides on 
horseback or in an open carriage. Her Majesty’s companions are gene- 
rally the Dutchess of Kent, Baroness Letzen, Miss Dillon, Marquis 
of Conyngham, Sir George Quentin, and the Marquis of Headfort. 
The Queen’s usual riding-dress is a green habit, with a black beaver 
hat without veil or trimming of any kind. She looks remarkably well ; 
and whenever she appears is greeted with the enthusiastic cheers of 
crowds of plebeians, who wayluy her Majesty, and thrust themselves 
forward to gratify their vulgar curiosity in a manner which is quite 
shocking to the feelings of the highbred gentleman who reports Brigh- 
ton news for the Morning Chronicle. 

*« Everybody,” says the Chronicle’s correspondent, ‘ appears to be delighted 
with the conduct of the Queen; but we de hope, as we before hinted, that 
when her Majesty makes her public appearance she will be allowed to remhin a 
little more encognita. It almost operates asa bar to her enjoyments by the 
sea-side, necessarily very much out of doors, that she is everywhere pursued by 
such acrowd. As iong as they keep within a certain distunce of the royal 
carriages, the occupants of vehicles of all descriptions think themselves war- 
ranted in following the Queen everywhere, although they decorously draw up at 
the side of the road while she passes on her return. Nothing can be in worse 
taste than this sort of royal persecution, and, indeed, nothing so ill-bred and 
vulgar ; for such anxiety to see the Queen on every occasion when she ven- 
tures out shows that the curious and obtrusive parties have no other and better 
opportunity. Those who enjoy other opportunities would rather go the other 
Way.” 

Now this is being too severe on the canaille. It should be remem- 
bered that few persons enjoy the ‘“ other opportunities,” which no 
doubt the writer of the above reproof possesses, of familiar intercourse 
with their Sovereign. He should make allowances for curiosity of 
those who are not, like himself, the guests and companions of royalty. 

Lord Melbourne, whose absence was predicted would be of short 
duration, went to Brighton on Monday. He left the Palace on 
Thursday, to visit Lord Lansdowne at Bowood; but Lord Glenelg 
took his place on the same day at the Royal table—a sorry exchange, 
we fear, Charles Grant for William Lamb! 

The Queen’s dinner-parties consist generally of the members of the 
Household who accompany her in the morning rides; the Dutchess of 
Kent and Baroness Letzen being always present. 

The Dutchess of Kent has a visiting-book, wherein callers at the 
Palace may enter their names; but the Queen dispenses with that 
ceremony. 

On Thursday, her Majesty sat to Signor Pistrucci, medallist of the 
Mint, for the Coronation medal. 

It is feared in Brighton that the Queen will not return to that place 
after the opening of Parliament. 

Extensive alterations are now making in the Pimlico Palace, by 
order of the Queen. 





Che Metropatis. 

The revision of the Westminster election lists was completed on 
Tuesday. The result is, that out of 204 objections, the Liberals sus- 
tained 144; out of 148 claims, 68. The Tories sustained 160 objec- 
tions out of 226, and 27 claims out of 135. Of the 135 Tory claims, 
10] were in St. Martin’s parish, most of them to be registered for 
shares in Exeter Hall. The strength of parties is not materially 
affected by the revision. 

The Marylebone Reformers gave their Members, Mr. Hall and 
Sir Samuel Whalley, a public dinner on Monday, at Lord’s Cricket- 
ground, St. John’s Wood. ‘There was nothing remarkeble or worth 
quotation in the speeches, 

The inhabitants of Christchurch, Surry, assembled in the Vestry on 
Thursday,— Mr. Mapleton, the Rector, in the chair,—to consider a 
motion for a church-rate of twopence in the pound. Mr. Hawes, moved 
an amendment, 

¢ That, in the opinion of the inhabitant rate-payers of this parish, compul- 
sory church-rates are unjust in principle, and by their inequality, and the mode 
of their collection, are injurious to the real interests of the Church. That a 
measure having been brought before the Houses of Parliament by her Majesty’s 
Ministers to abolish this obnoxious rate, and calculated at the same tinie to sup- 
port the dignity and national utility of the Church, it is resolved that the con- 
sideration of this question be adjourned to the 12th of October 1838.” 

Several persons spoke for and against the rate; but when Mr. 
Hawes rose to reply, Mr. Mapleton denied his right to speak! Con- 
siderable noise and confusion prevailed for some time, till Mr. Hawes 
obtained a hearing. He said that there was a good reason why 
the Voluntary system did not answer in the parish of Christchurch— 
the Rector was a pluralist, and had procured a bill to be brought into 
Parliament to enable him to sue any parishioner for payment of the 
sum due from a defaulter. 

The Chairman refused to put Mr. Hawes’s amendment. The meet- 
ing having been held in pursuance of a motion for adjournment, he had 
the advice of an ecclesiastical gentleman, that the only motion which 


The original motion for the rate was Sen put, (the Chairman re. 
fusingito receive @ protest against his mode of :proceeding,) and wag 
rejected by a large majotity. A poll was then demanded, and imme. 
diatelytommeneed; it closed yesterday afternoon ; when the numbers 
were—for the rate, 309; against it, 451. 

A meeting of the parishioners of St. George the Martyr was held 
on Thursday, for the purpose of voting a church-rate, Mr. Griffiths, 
a Churchwarden, moved that a rate of twopence in the pound be 
granted for the payment of the Rector’s salary of 480l., also for 
several purposes to which church-rates are improperly applied. Mr, 
Day moved an amendment, that the rate should be three halfpence, 
and that no part of it should go towards paying the salaries of pew- 
opener, organist, sexton, or the cost of washing surplices, or for 
sacramental wine. After a rather warm discussion, the Rector re. 
questing the Church party to accede to the amendment, Mr. Day’s 
motion was carried by a large majerity. 

A number of working men met at the Mechanics’ Institution, Hol- 
born, on Thursday night, and passed resolutions condemning the 
conduct of the Glasgow Magistrates in committing to prison eighteen 
spinners of Glasgow, who had entered into a combination to raise the 
rate of wages. At this meeting the Whigs were bitterly assailed ; and 
when the name of O'Connell was mentioned, the hissing and groaning 
was loud and long-continued. 

It is understood the promoters of the bill of last session for the en. 
closure of the Chalcott Estate, or Primrose Hill, are using great ex- 
ertions to influence parties to support their new bill, which is to be 
introduced early in the ensuing session; and by holding out a prospect 
of liberal fees to the clergy, and promising to set apart ten acres of the 
apex of Primrose Hill for the use of the public, are very sanguine iz 
their anticipation of success.— True Sun. 

At a meeting of the Common Council, on Thursday, Mr. R. Jones 
warned the Committee against sending a deputation to meet the Queen 
on the day of her visit to the City; for, said he, the members of the 
deputation must ride on horseback. On the occasion of a visit of 
George the Third to the Guildhall, a laughable contre-temps was the 
consequence of the unlucky desire of a citizen to display his equestrian 
skill. ; 

“ It so happened, that very few of the six Common Councilmen selected to 
ride to Temple Bar to receive George the Third could ride at all. There was, 
however, one who could ; and he determined to make up for the deficiency of 
the rest by hiring a very handsome white horse, which had been long accus- 
tomed to run in the Circus. The deputation reached Temple Bar, and bis Ma 
jesty entered in state at the gate. The moment, however, the order to go for. 
ward was given, a most unexpected obstruction presented itself. The white 
horse, upon hearing the music, instead of advancing, began to gallop round and 
round, as if he was on duty in the Circus, amidst the shouts of the crowd, and 
to the surprise of the venerable King ; who was at last persuaded that the vaga- 
ries of the animal and its rider constituted part of the City pageant.” 


A correspondent of the Times, in a useful letter, has stated the sub. 
stance of a very long Report of the Municipal Commissioners on the 
Corporation of London; showing at the same time the chief points 
on which it differs from the recommendations of the Committee of the 
Common Council. The matter of the Commissioners’ Report com. 
prises i 

« A statement of the relation of the City to the Metropolis in general ; an 
account of the corporate officers, their duties and modes of appointment ; the Com- 
panies and the property of the Corporation; witha running commentary upon 
these heads, but abstaining from any recommendations of any description. This 
commentary, however, is decidedly inimical to the existence of the Corporition 
as an isolated portion of the Metropolis, regulated by laws and ordinances differ- 
ing from those governing the Metropolis generally. They say (p. 4) that the 
object of the Corporation Reform Act was to bring the whole town under the 
sume municipal authority; and if this principle is to be applied to London, 
Westminster and other quarters of the town must be erected into independent 
and isolated communities,—a plan which it seems to them would, in getting rid 
of an avomaly, tend toperpetuate and multiply anevil. The inference here is 
obvious. Again, at pp. 5 and 14, the absurdity of the navigation of the 
Thames being under the Corporation, and a distinct body and system of police 
in the City from that without, is pointed out, and cannot certainly be denied. 

“ So much for first principles. Now let us look at details. [have had s 
document handed to me, which purports to be a Report of the Committee of 
the whole Court of Common Council, dated June 16, 1856, on the Reform of 
the Corporation. It consists of thirty-eight resolutions, which these worthy 
gentlemen propound as the proposed reform of the Corporation, and which 18 
to be the panacea for, and safeguard against, all corruption, extravagance, a0 
proflizacy, from the creation of Gog and Magog to the end of time. But on 
comparing this with the report of the Commissioners, I find them ‘ wide as the 
poles asunder.’ For example— : : . 

“ The Committee report, that the constituency should consist of all freemen 
householders residing in or within seven miles of the City. The Commissioners 
report, that the system of freemen ‘ is, in fact, no more than a troublesome an 
capricious method of taxing the inhabitants of London for the ben: fit of the 





companies.” ( YP: -6:.) ‘ - 
“ The Committee report, that the twenty-five wards should be equalized. 
The Commisioners report, that the system of isolated and independent Comme: 
nities (a. e. wards) is an anomaly, and tends to perpetuate a vicious systeile 
P. 4. : 
67 be Committee report that the Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, Chamberlain, and 
Auditors, should be elected by the Common Hall. The Commissioners report, 
that it iva defect that the Common Hall should have the election of any officers 
(P. 10.) sadieall 
“‘ The Cominittee report, that the Aldermen should be reelected periodically 
The Commissioners report, that the reelection of Magis- 


, sir constituents. 
by their constituents really Te 


trates would be at least a violation of a principle hitherto almost unive 
cognized in this country. (P. 8. : ; 
** The Committee caaien that a number of the Common Council — 
not be less than 200. The Commissioners report, that less than one-fourth © 
the present number (that is abeut G0) would be desirable. (P. 8.) Conseil 
“ The Committee report, that the legislative power of the Common “ 
should remain unimpaired. The Conimissioners report that it should nob 
(P,3;) : 
“© The Committee report, that the control of the Police 
the Magistrates and vested in the Common Council. The 0 
port, that the control of the Police should be taken from the Corporasios 
gether, and vested in those having the control of the Metropolitan Police. i 
~ The Committee decidedly object to the principle of a pecuniary i agro 
for corporate office. The Municipal Reform Act renders it absolutely 0 


should be taken from 
Commissioners Te 
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sould then be put was whether there should be a rate or not. 





sary. (Sec. 28.) 
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«¢ The Commissioners report Smithfield Market to be a nuisance of the worst 
deseription in the heart of the Metropolis. (P. 15.) The Common Council 
jn 1835-6 expended 10,4360. 16s. 7d. in enlarging and extending this nuisance, 
besides a much larger sum in opposing any attempt to remove it. 

«‘ The Commissioners report, that the remuneration to the members of the 
Committees of the Corporation for eating and drinking and their own pockets 
js trifling. (P. 7.) The Common Council having for many ye+rs published 
the amount of this remuneration at 2;400/., have recently been compelled to 
admit the annual amount to have all the while exceeded 7,000/., ai.d have been 
shamed into a reduction of 3,000/. per annum! They have, h:wever, voted 
theinselves about 700/. a year since; and this trifling remuncration may be 
safely quoted at 4,500/. per annum.” 

The author of the above has evidently a prejudice against the Com- 
mon Council, but we are not aware that he has misstated facts. For 
some time we have been persuaded that few corporations in England 
required reform more than that of London. 





At the Hatton Garden Office, on Tuesday, a person calling himself 
Mr. King M‘Ness, attended as an interpreter to assist a Hindoo 
who charged a man with a theft. M‘Ness said he was a retired officer 
of the East India Company; and Mr. Laing asked him to take a seat 
onthe bench. Subsequently, after M‘Ness had gone, a Policeman told 
Mr. Laing that M‘Ness was a fellow who had been committed from 
this office for illegally pawning some books; which made the Magis- 
trate very wrathful. He is becoming particular as to his associates, 
we suppose. 

At the Marylebone Office, on Thursday, George Smith and Richard 
Smith, brothers, and privates in the Coldstream Guards, were re- 
manded on a charge of stabbing John Chaplin, a shoemaker living 
at Minerva Place, Hampstead, on Wednesday evening. From the 
evidence, it appeared that Chaplin had had a quarrel and scufile with 
the so'divrs ; and that George Smith had stabbed Chaplin in the abdoe 
men, with his bayonet. Smith resisted the efforts to secure him, and 
it was some time before he was disarmed and taken into custody. His 
defence was, that Chaplin was the aggressor; having got hold of 
Richard Smith’s bayonet, with which he hurt George Smith on the 
hand, (the man’s hand was bloody,) and that the wound in the abdomen 
was accidentally given by Chaplin himself during the struggle. Chaplin 
died in great agony, at the London Hospital, on Thursday night. 

A new safety-coach will start in a few days for Brighton, accompa- 
nied, it is anticipated, by the Taglioni and Duvernay fashionable drags, 
and a number of distinguished individuals‘as judges of the experiments 
to be performed. It is guaranteed to maintain its perpendicularity 
running at full speed with the near wheels off and the far ones on, or 
vice versa; also with one or two wheels working on a bank three feet 
high, and the others in the drain; nay, even with its axle broken. 
The coach has a very elegant appearance; and the upright supporters 
which rise from the beds and axle, passing between the body and the 
boots, and by means of which the vehicle maintains its vertical posi- 
tion, are concealed from view. The principle has already been taken 
up for private carriages, several of which are now building. — Post. 

Our attention has been called to a vessel now lying inthe West India 
Export Doek. She is a suspicious-looking craft, schooner-rigged ; 
and it is the opinion of nautical men that she is fitting out as a slaver. 
Surely nothing so infamous can be permitted in an English port, more 
particularly in the port of London, and under the immediate observa- 
tion of the Government.— Post. 

Several children, belonging to respectable parents, have lately been 
reported at the Police-offices as “missing;’’ and it is believed that 
some persons have enticed them away for bad purposes. 





The Country. 

The reelection of Lord Morpeth and Sir George Strickland for the 
West Riding of Yorkshire was celebrated, on Friday last, at a public 
dinner by the Liberals of Doncaster and the neighbourhood. Sir 
Francis Lindley Wood was in the chair: the most distinguished guests 
were Earl Fitzwilliam, ‘Lord Milton, Lord Howard of Effingham, 
Mr. Parker, Mr. Childers, Mr. Wrightson, and Mr. Baines. The 
report of the speeches occupies five closely-printed columns in the 
Doncaster Gazette ; but it will only be necessary to make a few ex- 
tracts to show the spirit which prevailed at the meeting. 

Earl Fitzwilliam, alluding to Lord Morpeth’s official situation in 
connexion with his election for a large constituency, obseryed— 

* Times there have been when the holding of office has been considered, and 
perhaps to a certain degree not unjustly considered, as almost incompatible with 
the representation of a great and opulent community. But you will observe, 
that under the present constitution of Parliament there is no man who can enter 
into the House of Conamons except through the medium, more or less, of 
popular favour; and under those circumstances it is impossible but that the 
Crown must select from those who have been elected by the People. And I say 
that it retlects more honour upon the Crown, and it will be attended with more 
ady 1ntage to the People, when those who are selected are chosen from amongst 
those who have the greatest number of constituents. In that great number of 
Constituents is found one of the great securities that the individual so selected 
must be one who will act upon principles consistent with the good of the people 
at large,’ 

He spoke earnestly in defence of the Poor-law— 

“TI do not wish to say any thing that may wound the feelings of those 
who may have been defeated; but there is one particular circumstance 
which it appears to me I could not pass over in silence, without, by that 
silence, deterioriating from one of the great merits of those gentlemen whom 
you have elected. The circumstance to which I allude is the endeavour 
that was made to excite the feelings of large masses of the people against 
those gentlemen, upon grounds, I am sure, the most untenable in argu- 
ment, and upon grounds which, if it could have been some five or some 
ten years ago prophesied that those gentlemen would have sought to attain 

olitical power, it would have been impossible for persons entertaining 
their opinions to appeal to popular feeling, and to endeavour to excite those 
who have no property against those who have property. I say that one 
ra the great claims which those gentlemen had to your support at the late elec- 

nis to be found in the fact, that when heaven above (if I may so say) 
frowned, and when the ground trembled beneath them, they stood firm to their 
Principles, and never shrunk from defending and expressing their approbation of 
— measure of which I have said before other companies numerous like 
ane Present, that I believed it was the most beneficial legislative enactment that 

er vroceeded from the Parliament of Great Britain. Ihave stated it in 








ministration of the Poor-law is the act which of all others reflects the greatest 
credit on the wisdom of Parliament, and upon the perseverance and determina- 
tion of those Ministers of his Majesty who proposed the law to the imperial 
assembly. Now, gentlemen, let me not be misunderstood upon the subject. I 
admire that law, not upon the wretched and paltry srened that it has a ten 
dency to save the money of the rich. Gracious heaven! is there any man, 
I repeat the question, who can conceive it possible that the Parliament 
which passed that law had that object only in view? No, gentlemen, I think 
if that law has diminished the poor-rates, that that is the very smallest 
benefit which it has confered upon the country. It is not that it has 
diminished the poor-rates, and thereby (as has been falsely and basely 
insinuated ) enabled the landed gentry in the same degree to raise their reate, 
No, I despise any such paltry ground of approbation. approve and admire 
the Poor-law Amendment Act chiefly because it has made the idle industrious 
—because it has converted the wretched pensioner upon the public into the in- 
dustrious maintainer of himself and his family. Ispeak, gentlemen, as a wit- 
ness on this subject. I speak as a man who has seen—who has been dra 
incessantly, whilst I have been in the country, into the administration ef that 
law. You may not have seen it in the district of Doncaster; bat when I have 
seen the streets of Peterborough, previous to the existence of that Jaw, 
thronged by idle and unemployed labourers, and when I remember that the 
carrying of that law into effect has acted as a talisman, so that now not a single 
unemployed person is to be found, it would be impossible for me not to see t 
salutary benefits which have been produced by it.” 

Lord Fitzwilliam then stated, that he was convinced by his own 
experience that the introduction of the Poor-law into the Northern 
and manufacturing counties was necessary, although the evils which it 
would correct were not of precisely the same character as those which 
prevailed in the North of England. ; 

Mr. J. W. Childers said that Reform was progressing— 

Lord Melbourne had received a sort of pledge from the Duke of Welliagtoa 
that he would, in the next session, offer no factious opposition to the measures 
connected with Ireland, and on which so much previous discussion had taken 
place. He was proud to state that Reform was progressing ; and it was his 
opinion that the present Government would be the humble instrument of re- 
dressing the wrongs of Ireland. It was quite a delusion to suppose that the 

Tories could carry on their factious opposition to those liberal measures which 
had the sanction of the majority of the nation. He might say that this delu- 
sion was not shared in by a majority of the Tories in the House of Commons; 
and Sir Robert Peel might be included in the number. 

[Suppose, Mr. Childers, that the Duke and Peel should still think 
it politic to oppose Ministers, would Reform then be progressing? 
The Whigs seem to have little reliance except ou the tender mercies 
of the Duke of Wellington. He is the statesman to whom they are 
continually pointing as the person to carry Lord Melbourne’s mea- 
sures. ] : 

Mr. Parker, speaking in reply to the toast of “ Her Majesty's 
Ministers,” said— 

He might state that he believed her Majesty’s Government were disposed 
to grant to Irishmen all to which they were entitled. They bad never sur- 
rendered to fear what they had refused to reason. This was a principle upom 
which they had acted, and were prepared to act for the future. The Govern 
ment of Lord Melbourne would never rest satisfied till they had administered 
to Ireland the benefits of which she had so long been deprived. 

[It is to be wished that the Lord of the ‘Treasury had been a little 
more specific in his promises. ] 

Lord Howard of Effingham does not relish Peerage Reform— 

He confessed that he was a disciple of Lord John Russell with regard to any 
organic change in the House of Lords. As to any organic change in that 
House, it was only necessary to take a retrospect of what had happened during 
the last few years with regard to it; and if the People would only follow up 
what they had so zealously commenced, he was convinced that that House must 
give way, and that the just liberties of the People must be granted. It was the 
duty of Reformers to keep in a Liberal Government, by whose instrumentality 
they would alone be enabled to reduce the Tory majority in the House of 
Lords. 

Mr. Baines, in a long speech, landed Whig Lords and Whig 
Ministers. , 

Lord Milton spoke of the causes of his defeat in Northampton~ 
shire— 

‘* My opponents came against me with all the power of the Tory landlords 
and all the power of the parsons; and, gentlemen, they beat me. But in the 
West Riding it was different. Here you come against them with the irresis- 
tible power of popular intelligence—intelligence resulting from the situation im 
which you are placed—intelligence resulting from the occupations in which you 
are engaged—and intelligence resulting from the wealth which you have indus- 
triously accumulated. And what has beea the end of this intelligence? Why, 
that you have returned for the West Riding two Liberal Members to serve in 
the House of Commons. On the contrary, North Northamptonshire has sent 
two Tories, not to represent the constituency of that county, for they will most 
certainly misrepresent the great majority of its inhabitants. I know full well, 
for I witnessed it on my canvass, what was the real feeling of that county. I 
saw that the number of my colours was at least one hundred to one to the 
colours of my opponent; but notwithstanding that strong manifestation of the 
of the opinion of the people in my favour, the influence of the Tory landlords, 
as I have said before, consigued me to defeat, and left me in possession of the 
borough which I have now the honour to represent.” 

Lord Fitzwilliam spoke again in the course of the evening, in pro-~ 
posing the toast of “Civil and Religious Liberty ;” and intimated that 
a change was in progress among the country gentlemen, and that by re- 
sistance to organic reforms Ministers would regain many who had de- 
serted them— 

He thought the landed gentry had been making a great mistake, and in that 
mistake they were correctly represented by the House of Lords. Certain theo- 
ries and schemes had been suggested in and out of Parliament, greater changes 
than had been contemplated by the Reform Bill; and he looked forward to the 
firmness of the Government to dispel these chimeras; and if this Parliament 
should be, as he firmly believed it would, one of long duration, his belief 
was that before another election took place they would have many of those 
whom he would call the lest sheep of Israel, returning to the fold, and being 
present at such a table as they were now assembled at. He would mention no 
names—private friendship and respect forbade it; but he believed many names 
would suggest themselves to those who wete now present as likely to grace 
such a festival upon a future occasion. These alarms, he believed, under Whig 
government, would be dispelled; and when that was the case, they might 
depend upon it that the course which the House of Lords would pursue would 
be very different to that which they had hitherto pursued. He looked forward, 
therefore, with considerable confidence to the future session, in which the pre- 





orthamptvn, and I will state it here in Doncaster, that the reform in the ad- 


sent Parliament would manage the affairs of the country. 
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Several other speeches were delivercd, but they contained nothing 
remarkable. 

On Tuesday, a party of Middlesex Tories dined together at Uxbridge, 
to celebrate the triumph of Captain Wood over Mr. Hume. We have 
looked over the speeches, (Mr. Pownall was the principal orator,) but 
cannot find any half-dozen lines worth quoting: the whole affair seems 
to have been stupid and commonplace. 





At Chester, on Tuesday, there was a grand Tory dinner given by the 
South Cheshire Conservative Association to Sir Philip Egerton; 
Lord De Tzbley in the chair. The speeches, with one exception, 
were beneath notice; but the Reverend Joshua King, with whose 
name and peculiar claims on notoriety our readers are not unacquainted, 
spoke in the style of old-fashioned Toryism, before Conservatism had 
reared its head under the auspices of Wellington and Peel. Some of 
Joshua’s vituperation will amuse our readers— 

“¢ Probably, among the whele of the clerical body there is not an individual 
against whom the rage of the Government and Revolutionary press and private 
anonymous scribblers have vented their vindictive scurrility and abuse more 
copiously than against myself. Held up as a compound of every thing that is 


vile and contemptible, aud threatened as I have repeatedly been by the Liberals 
or brawlers for civil aud religious liberty with assassination, (for such menaces 


could proceed frou no other quarter,) how happens it that so base and con- 
temptible a character as I have been represented to be should possess twice as 
much iu‘luence in the hundred of Wirral as the whole of the Papists and Whig- 
Radicals combined, although nearly all the landed property in the hundred be- 
longs tothem? And, gentiemen, they are not scrupulous as to the manner in 
which they use their influence, or the expedients to which they resort. By 
their agents alone intimidation was used at the last contested election. And a 
costed and confidential letter of mine was stulen by them, conveyed to the 
Popish head-quarters at Hooton, and from thence, through Mr. Wilbraham’s 
“ Committee, sent to the press and placarded. I should not have condescended to 
advert to this circumstance, had not a private letter of mine been stolen on a 
former occasion, conveyed to the same head-quarters, the thief taken into confi- 
dence and employ, and the letter so surreptitiously obtained made the ground- 
work of an atrocious, and, as was proved by the unanimous suffrages of a jury 
of my countrymen, a malicious prosecution. As George Wilbraham, however, 
the Representative of Popery and Dissent, and their patron saint, has in every 
vote he has given connected with the Church advocated public robbery, it ought 
not probably to be a matter of surprise that his supporters should carry out his 
principles to their legitimate object, in becoming sneaking petty thieves. Whig- 
gery and trickery have long been considered in every part of the kingdom as 
synonymous terms; but Whiggery and thievery are now deemed synonymous 
terms in the hundred of Wirral.” 

But Joshua careth not for the Whigs and their newspapers, and re- 
joiceth in being the thing that Liberals rail at— 

** Bidding defiance to the blackguardism of the editors of the Government 
and Revolutionary press, who are enemies to our church, enemies to our 
country, enemies to social order, and to every sound moral and religious prin~ 
ciple which the wise and the good revere, I am proud to acknowledge the dis- 
tinction of being a pluralist, knowing by what means my plurality was obtained 
—and proud also of being abused by the worst panderers to the vices of the 
people, estimating my usefulness by the extent of the abuse which is heaped 
upon me.” 

The dinner at Truro, which we alluded to last week, was not given 
by the electors to Mr. Turner, but by bim to them. Many of his 
guests, being Tories, refused to drink the Liberal toasts. We perceive 
by a printed address of Mr. Tooke to the electors, that that gentle- 
man is preparing for publication an account of the ‘causes and pro- 
bable consequences” of his late defeat. This Mr. Turner, it seems, 
is resident managing director of a Joint Stock Bank in Truro,—a con- 
cern which, we suspect, will have full as large a portion of his attention 
as the affairs of his constituents in Parliament. 

On Thursday, the Members of the South Lincolnshire Conservative 
Association had a grand dinner at Sleaford. The speeches were full 
of confidence and exultation at the prospects of the Tory party. The 
Earl of Darlington was one of the principal speakers. He avowed 
himself to be a Constitutional Whig; which he considered the same as 
a Conservative. Lord Winchilsea was as vehement as usual; and 
warned the Whigs that “the day of retribution was at hand.” Mr. 
G. J. Leathcote refused to attend their dinner, on the ground that he 
always avoided the political clubs of both parties. 





The result of the registration is most satisfactory to the Reformers 
of Hereford. The gain on the Liberal side is much greater than the 
majority which beat Mr. Biddulphat the late election. Would that the 
battle was to fight over again immediately !—Hereford Times. 

At Chichester, on Thursday, the claim of the Duke of Norfok to 
vote for West Sussex was admitted by the Revising Barrister. 

We regret to observe that the name of R. W. S. Lutwidge, of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, one of the Revising Barristers for Northumberland, figures 
among those of the other Ultra Tories who are giving their subscriptions 
for the express purpose of engaging inan infamous and wholesale attempt 
to unscat, by vexatious and harassing petitions, the Liberal Members 
for Ireland. This is, to say the least of it, exceedingly indiscreet. 
We observe a letter is inserted from James Mather, of South Shields, 
in the Sunderland Herald of Saturday last, charging Mr. Venables, 
the barrister, with a gross violation of his duty as judge in the Revising 
Barristers’ Court at South Shields, and giving instances illustrative of 
his bias in favour of the Tories. We know Mr. Mather to be not 
only a decided Liberal, but an intelligent and highly honourable man. 
It is quite impossible to allow the matter to rest where it is; or the 
Reform Act, instead of extending the constituency, will be the means 
of seriously lessening it. Already we know of respectable persons 
who have good votes, but will not undergo a vexatious scrutiny in sup- 
port of them.— Tyne Mercury. 

The decision of the Revising Barristers at Maldon, in John Am- 
bler’s case, is regarded in the borough as one of importance. Mr. 
Gurney decided that the charter made no provision for the children of 
the persons who claimed their freedom by marriage when both parents 
were living at the time it was granted. This, we understand, is in 
accordance with the opinions of two counsel previously obtained; and 
the Reformers state, that as it.affects nineteen persons who voted at 
the last election for Messrs. Dick and Round, a petition will be pre- 


sented against the return of Mr. Round.— Chelmsford Chronicle. 





The Canterbury Tories are cackling fondly -at the dismissal of a 
postman from his situation by an order from Government. It appears 
that previous to the late general election, an order was issued from the 
General Post-office strictly forbidding any person in that department 
to interfere in the political contest. Mr. Thomas Oakenfull chose to 
interfere, and voted against that Government from which he was de. 
riving his bread. As a Tory, what could he or his friends expect? 
On “good old Tory principles” he knew that an officer of Govern. 
ment could not be tolerated in opposing his patrons. Was such a 
thing ever heard of when Tories were in the ascendant ? A man em. 
ployed under Government in the times of Pitt or Castlereagh dare ag 
well be hanged as vote against Ministers. With the measure where. 
with the Tories meted, it is now meted to them: they cannot com. 
plain.—Kent Herald. 

The borough of Grantham has been thrown into some excitement 
by the agent of Lord Huntingtower having served thirty-seven dis. 
charges on electors, tenants of his Lordship, who at the late election 
voted for Mr. Turner, or refused to vote for any one. This inter. 
ference with the franchise has made many additional converts to the 
ballot ; nothing else can protect the voter from the unconstitutional 
proceedings and disgraceful conduct of the Tories. To some of the 
rejected this affair will prove of much inconvenience, but the greater 
part resent it with proper spirit. Many of those who have received 
notice for having voted for Tollemache and Turner, now express their 
regret for not having given the latter a plumper, which the greater part 
will do next time; and no doubt the Liberal strength will be aug. 
mented by this effort to destroy it. It is generally believed that Lord 
Huntingtower has been instigated to this business by the Tory Lord. 
Lieutenant Earl Brownlow, (whom the Ministry allow to remain in 
oflice to insult and oppose them on every possible occasion,) and the 
Vicar of Grantham.— Stamford Mercury. 

The Brighton Patriot of last Saturday says—‘ We have received 
a model of Mr. Grote’s ballot-box, of which it is our intention to give 
a full description in our next week’s paper. In the mean time, we beg 
to inform our readers and friends that it may be seen at our office.” 

It is very currently reported, that Mr. Bowes, M. P. for the Southern 
Division of Durham, is to be raised to the Peerage ; and there are some 
circumstances which give an air of probability to the report. It is 
also rumoured that Mr. Hutt, Mr. Bowes’s father-in-law, is to be 
brought forward as Mr. Bowes’s successor. Should such be the case, 
the Conservatives are determined to bring forward Sir James Graham, 
—Durham Advertiser. 

It is said that the return of the Members for Worcester is invalid; 
that a petition to unseat them will be presented ; and if successful, 
Mr. Turton will be a candidate with Colonel Davies. 

Considerable excitement has taken place in the town of Dudley for 
the last few days, in consequence of an anticipated hostile meeting 
between T. Hawkes, Esq. M.P. for that borough, and M. Turner, 
Esq., the unsuccessful candidate at the late election. The dispute took 
place in consequence of offensive language having been used by Mr. 
Turner, at the meeting held before the Swan Inn on Thursday week, 
when Mr. Hawkes sent achallenge to his antagonist. Mr. Turner was 
taken into custody on Wednesday, and taken before the Magistrates 
for the borough ; who bound him over to keep the peace for twelve 
months in 700l. penalties. Mr. Hawkes has gone away in order to 
avoid being called upon to give bail.—Kidderminster Messenger. 


At a dinner given to the Chairman of the Guardians of the Poor in 
the Auckland Union, Sir John Walsham, the Assistant Commissioner, 
stated some particulars respecting the working of the Poor-law in the 
North of England— 

“I think you will not be displeased to hear that the promise I held out, oa 
the formation of the union ae my superintendence, has, so far, been fully 
realized; that in no one single union have the collective expenses of the com- 
posing townships failed to experience a diminution—generally a very sensible 
diminution; and this in despite of several untoward events—in despite of a 
severe winter and spring, during which the price of food materially increased, 
much sickness existed, and euneeere mee prevailed in various localities 
—and in despite, too, of the unavoidable heaviness of the establishment charges 
in the first two or three quarters. The aggregate expenditure of the twenty- 
six unions of Northumberland and Durham—which expenditure, using whole 
numbers, had averaged 162,000/. during tke three years preceding their forma- 
tion, and had amounted to 149,000/. during the last year—will not during the 
present year reach 120,000/., notwithstanding the somewhat unfavourable 
auspices under which most of those unions started; being a reduction, even 
here, where I was often and often told ‘ the force of saving could no further 
go,’ of 30 per cent. as compared with the average expenditure; a reduction, be 
it likewise remembered, which I boldly assert (and for corroboration can appeal 
to your honoured guest’s gratifying and unqualified assurance, and to your own 
experience) has been everywhere accompanied by the entire absence of any ua 
due haste to save, merely for the sake of saving, and by increased care and 
comfort in reference to the aged, the helpless, and the sick. The machinery of 
the Auckland Union is rapidly ape completion ; its officers are becom- 
ing daily mere conversant with their duties; the Guardians are acquiring 1 
creasing practical knowledge of the difference in the details of the new or con 
bined system from those of the old or unconnected system of parochial adumi- 
nistration.” 

Dr. Stanley has been administering the rite of confirmation at se 
veral places in Suffolk during the past week. The Ipswich Journal, 
a Conservative paper, says—“ The opportunities of familiar intercourse 
afforded to the clergy by the confirmation have tended most decidedly 
to efface any unfavourable impression which the affair at the installa- 
tion dinner had created.” At Ipswich the Town-Council resolved to 
present an address to his Lordsbip; but notwithstanding the organ of 
the clergy expresses the warmest feelings towards the prelate, many 0 
the Conservatives refused to join in the compliment. The Suffolk 
Chronicle, in noticing the meeting, says—‘ To the credit of the sacred 
cause of religion, no political or sectarian prejudices deterred the Dis- 
senters from paying proper respect to a man so estimable as Dr. Stan- 
ley is represented to be by all who have had intercourse with him. 
The Mayor, and several Aldermen who are designated Liberal Church- 
men, were present; there were also Dissenters of different denomina- 
tions—the Baptist, Quaker, the Independent, and the Unitarian.” 

The prebendal stall in the cathedral church of Carlisle, vacant by 
the decease of Archdeacon Markham, bas been presented to the Reve- 
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rend C. G.V. Harcourt, M. A., Rector of Rothbury.—Standard. [Is 
not Mr. Harcourt a Tory ?] 

On Thursday week, the parishioners of St. Peter's Church, Derby, 
rejected a motion for a church-rate. 

Newcastle has been placed on the same footing with respect to spoiled 
stamps as Liverpool and Hull.—Globe. [Why should not every distri- 
putor of stamps give equal facilities for the exchange of or allowance 
for spoiled stamps ?] 


The Bristol Radicals are an incorrigible set. A few years since 
they tried their hands at burning on a large scale, for which a few of 
them were hanged; but with small advantage to the morals and man- 
ners of the survivors, as would appear from the following advertise- 
ment, which appears in the Bristol papers of Saturday— 

“TWENTY POUNDS REWARD, 

« Whereas some infamous and malicions Radical or Radicals did, on Saturday last, 
the 20th of September, drug with a powerful caustic some beer which was in « 
rooms adjoining the Guildhall, ‘or the refreshment of the Conservative free in 
consequence of which, several who partook of it are suffering very severely from its 
effects; the above reward will be paid to any one who will furnish the Conservative 
Committee with such information as may lead to the conviction of the murderous 
villain or villains who poisoned the beer. If more than one persou was engaged in 
the atrocious act, and will give evidence against his accomplice or accomplices, he shall 
receive the reward.—17, Small Street, October 2, 1837.” 

The Bristol Journal says that the poison infused into the beer was 
found to be caustic potash, and it was detected in such large propor- 
tions that a single drop of it applied to coloured paper iustantly ex- 
tracted the colour. The beer had been provided for the refreshment 
of the Conservative freemen who were in attendance on the revising 
barrister’s court, sitting inthe Guildhall.— Standard. [It will be hard 
to make a case of poisoning out of this trumpery affair. | 

We understand that a partial turn-out for wages has taken place in 
the Staffordshire Collieries; and such is the activity of the iron and 
coal trade, that an advance of Is. per ton has been put upon coals, and 
afurther rise is expected to take place at the quarterly meetings next 
week. In some instances the masters have offered au advance of 3d. 
per day; but this is refused, the men holding out for 6d. ; and, in some 
collieries, this has been complied with— Worcester Herald. 

Mr. Jonathan Fielding, Governor of Prestwich Workhouse, died a 
few days ago, from the effect of a wound on the head, inflicted about a 
month ago by a pauper with adrying-iron. The pauper is in prisen, 
and is said to be insane. 

The Leicestershire Mercury has a long account of an attempt at 
murder and robbery, committed close to the pretty village of Barwell 
in Leicestershire, on the 27th ultimo. The criminal was Robert 
Harrold, a man of respectable connexions in Leicestershire, and not 
represented as being needy. He fell into the company of James 
Barnes, a printer of Londonderry, and walked with him across some 
fields between Barwell and Leicester— 

They took the foot-road across some fields; and before they had crossed 
the third close, Harrold laid himself down, and said he shou!d proceed no fur- 
ther, for he had lost his way. Barnes begged of him to get up and pursue his 
journey, but the other positively refused; and Barnes then said be would return 
to Barwell and leave him; which he was in the act of doing, when Harrold 
sprung from the ground and gave him a dreadful kick in the small of the back, 
which brought him to the earth; he then struck him violently on the left 
temple, and under each ear, caught the lower part of one of his ears, which was 
completely severed ; kicked or struck him in the most brutal manner over his 
head, eyes, nose, and mouth, the upper lip of which also was cutin two. He then 
sprang upon his breast, and after repeated jumps left him for dead, first drag. 
ging him by his coat from the foot- path where the deed was committed, towards 
the hedge, the coat being torn completely off his back. His victim being now 
senseless, he took his shoes, hat, unibrella, bundle, and about twelve shillings in 
money; and in this miserable state left the unfortunate man, who had been his 
companion through the day. Barnes remained insensible for some time, and 
then crawled through an aperture in the hedge, into a dry ditch on the other 
side. About three o'clock, he heard voices coming from the spot he had left, 
and the exclamation of ‘* He’s gone! I'd give twenty guincas if I was out of 
the country!” Barnes, in his own words, says, “ it is impossible to express 
my feelings at that time, not doubting that he had come back either to finish 
his bloody work, if not complete, or to bury me.” 

Some persons,came to the relief of Barnes; and the next day Harrold 
was apprehended, and committed to prison for trial. 

A man employed by some medical students to procure a subject dug 
up his own wife by mistake, and has been inconsolable ever since. — 
Worcester Journal, 





IRELAND. 


There is a rumour in Dublin that Lord Plunket has refused to purfiy 
the Irish Magistracy of Orangemen to the extent required by Lord 
Mulgrave and Lord Morpeth, and that the consequence will be his 
Tesignation or dismissal; in which event, Baron Richards will be made 
Lord Chancellor, and Attorney-General Wolfe a Baron of the Exche- 
quer. This arrangement would create a vacancy in Cashel, which Mr. 
ae would probably be called upon to fill up. Such is the gossip in 

ublin, 

Itis said that a son of Lord Plunket, who has now the Chairman- 
ship of Meath, will have the Mastership in Chancery, about to be va- 
cated by Mr. Goold. The Chairmanship is worth 800/., the Master- 
ship 3,000/. per annum. 


A county meeting was held some time ago at Enniskillen to address 
the Queen and the Queen Dowager; and it was unanimously agreed 
that no Whig should be honoured by presenting either of the addresses. 

Othe Duke of Wellington, therefore, both the precious documents 
Were forwarded, as the chosen Prime Minister of the authors, whom 
alone they would condescend to employ as their medium of communi- 
= with the Throne. The Duke, however, appears to have set no 
; PN the honour conferred upon him, for he forthwith bundles off 
pS de one to Lord John Russell and the other to Lord Howe, 
th ve torwarded to their respective destinations; and having received 

er acknowledgments in due course, he thus coldly and curtly per- 
orms the requisite civility to his purple friends in the North— 

“ Sir_T enclo tl hich Ih “ Loudon, 7th September 1837. 
Sete iota ok se the answer which I ave received from the Secretary of 

© the address which I transmitted to his Lordship, and to be presented 








to the Queen, from the noblemen, gentlemen, clergy, frecholders, avd other 
inhabitants of the county of Fermanagh. i , 
‘* I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
‘* WELLINGTON. 
“ To the High Sheriff of the county of Fermanagh.” 
The answer from the Queen Dowager is returned in a note whic 


is a fac-simile to the above. 


The Northern Whig of Belfast says that Orangeism still flourishes 
in Ireland, and that the cunning professors of the Orange faith 
“diddled” the Government—; 

“ They saw that the storm was upon them ; and they judged it safest to play 
the part of the shrub in the fable—to bend their heads till the tempest was over, 
when they could stand erect once more. The House of Commons foolishly 
trusted to their professions of repentance. The Ministry were soothed by fair 
words; and they thought, that a moderate course would produce a better im- 
pression, and be attended with better consequences. In short, the were on the 
soothing tack, as they too often are ; and they left the Orangemen in ull and undis- 
turbed possession of their warrants, trusting to their loyalty, or sense of duty, 
for having the warrants burned, or sent up to Dublin, to be placed in the 
archives of the Grand Lodge. Now, as was to be expected, all these anticl- 
pations and hopes were thrown away. The Orangmen continued to meet, as 
in former times ; and, lest any doubt should exist as to their contempt for both 
King and Commons, they made such public demonstrations, at the periods of 
the usual anniversary, that the Government found it necessary to pour troops 
into loyal Ulster, to keep the peace-loving Orangemen in order! But, this is 
not all. They have, it appears, been forming new Lodges ! The following 
copy of a printed note, or circular, with a picture of William the Third on 
horseback, shows, at the same time, something of the activity of the party, and 
presents an instance of the recent formation of an Orange Lodge— 

“BAI LYHENRY LOYAL ORANGE LODGE, NO. 1,251, 
WILLIAM LEWIS, MASTER. 





oer ee Derry. 
Enniskillen, REPRESENTATION OF 2 


WILLIAM THE THIRD, 
ON HORSEBACK. 


No Pevo- lution. 


Boyne, 








Aughrim, 





NO SURRENDER! THE GLORIOUS, PIOUS, AND IMMORTAL MEMORY. 
The favour of your company is respectfully requested to a Protestaut ball, to be held 
in Mr. John Kirkpatrick’s, on Friday evening, 5th October. Your attendance will 


much oblige yours, WitrraM Lewis, 
Joun JounstTon, 


Davip Harper, 
Dancing to commence at eight o'clock.’ 

“ In the Appendix to the First Report on Orange Lodges, in 1835, a table 
is given as furnished by the Grand Lodge of Ireland, containing among other 
things, ‘the numbers of all warrants in existence, together with the names 
and residences of the several Masters, and the places, districts, and counties, 
where the different lodges are held.’ The total number given is 1,841. Of 
these, several appear not to have been in use, at the time, either from not hav- 
ing been issued, though made out, or because some lodges had lapsed (for the 
best-intended of hurnan affairs do not always prosper), and their warrants had 
been returned to the grand lodge. Among the numbers unappropriated, at 
that time, is ‘ No. 1,251,’ that which now distinguishes ‘ Ballyheary Loyal 
Orange Lodge.’ This, therefore, shows that the Lodge referred to is one lately 
established ; and we h “ret, I 
of the evidence of public documents. The 
Lodge is about half a mile from Carnmoney C 
Belfast.” 

The Whigs boast of having put down the Orange Lodges of Ireland 
—ecce signum! 


} Stewards, 


ave private iuformution as to the same fact, independently 
: > Gj 7 ’ 


muste ee of the Ballyhenry 
; », and a few miles from 


A very disagreeable denouement, which took place this week ina 
Southern county not far from Dublin, affords the lovers of scandal 
abundant food for talk, and will give the gentlemen of the long robe 


employment during the next term. Mr. P., a gentleman of great re- 
spectability ina Northern county, was lately invited to spend a short 
time on a visit with his friend Mr. C. While in the house, his atten= 
tions to the fair hostess were more than the laws of hospitality wars 
ranted. The husband suspecting strongly, resolved to have confirma- 
tion ; and accordingly he made a feint togo to Dublin, but returned un- 
expectedly at one o'clock in the morning; when he found his bedroom. 
door locked. The gallant had to leap out of the window to saye him- 
self from the enraged husband, and, sans culotte, fled some miles to @ 
public-house, in which he concealed himself until clothes were pro- 
vided for him to enable him to return home. — Post. 





SCOTLAND. 

The Gazette of Tuesday announces the reappointment of the fol- 
lowing noblemen and gentlemen to be “ Lieutenants and Sheriffs Prin- 
cipal of shires and stewartries, in Scotland.” It will be seen that 
Whigs and Tories are reappointed indiscriminately— 

Aberdeen— William George Ear] of Erroll, K.T. 
Ayr—George Earl of Glasgow. 

Argyll— George William Duke of Argyll. 

Bantf— James Earl of Fife, K.T. 
Berwick—Alexander Earl of Home, 

3ute—John Marquis of Bute. 

Caithness— Alexander Earl of Caithness. 
Clackmannan— William Earl of Mansfield, K.T. 
Cromarty— Roderick Macleod, Esq. 
Dumbarton—Sir James Colquhoun, Bart. 
Dumfries—Charles Marquis of Queensberry, K.T. 
Mid Lothian— Walter Francis Duke of Buccleuch, K.G. 
Elgin—Francis Earl of Moray, K.T. 
Fife—Robert Ferguson, Esq. 
Forfar— David Earl of Airlie. 
Haddington— George Marquis of Tweeddale, K.T. 
Inverness— The Hon. Francis Wm. Grant. 
Kincardine—John Viscount Arbuthnot. 
Kinross—Right Hon. William Adam. 
Kircudbright— Randolph Earl of Galloway. 
Lanark—Alexander Duke of Hamilton, K.G. 
Linlithgow—Joha Earl of Hopetoun. 
Nairn—William Brodie, Esq. 
Orkney and Zetland—Laurence Lord Dundas. 
Peebles—Francis Earl of Wemyss. 
Perth—Thomas Robert Ear] of Kinnoul. 
Renfrew—Archibald Campbell, Esq. 
Ross-—Sir James Wemyss Mackenzie, Bart. 
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Roxburgh—John William Robert Marquis of Lothian. 
Selkirk—Henry James Lord Montagu. 
Stirling—George Lord Abercromby. 

Sutherland— George Granville Duke of Sutherland. 
Wigton—Randolph Earl of Galloway. 

The Appeal Sheriffs of Stirlingshire terminated their protracted and 
Jaborious sittings on Saturday night ; and now, that the best and worst 
are known, we rejoice to say most favourably for the Liberal cause. 
We do not allude to the new claims, on which (thanks to their active 
and unscrupulous conveyancing) the Tories possess a small majority ; 
but to the state of the old constituency, so far as that may affect the 
approaching Parliamentary inquiry. Of those who, at the last election, 
voted for Colonel Abercromby, two have been struck off the roll; 
though it is confidently believed by the legal advisers of the party, that 
one, or perhaps both, may yet be sustained by a Committee. On the 
ether hand, five of those who voted for Mr. Forbes have shared the 
same fate. Taking matters as they stand,—two of Colonel Aber- 
eromby’s votes and five of those for Mr. Forbes having been thus 
proved to have been bad,—there is a balance of three in favour of the 
former; while, if we add to this the double vote of the immortal and 
immaculate Peter, and the misplaced miscounted vote of Mr. Bow, 
Colonel Abercromby will go into Committee with a clear majority of 
five in his favour; a start which it is highly improbable the most un- 
stinted use of cash or cunning will be able to make good in behalf of 
his distanced competitor. Such being the case, each Member of the 
Liberal party ought instantly to be on the alert, as nothing is now 
vequired beyond activity and the command of a good deal of money to oust 
Mr. Forbes from a position which, bad the Liberals been true, firm, 
and united, he never could have occupied. Scotsman. [This is close 
work. Activity and a “good deal of money” will be required to oust 
Mr. Forbes; and it seems to be admitted that the result of the regis- 
tration, affecting a new election, is favourable to the Tories. ] 





A case of considerable novelty, and presenting some rather amusing 
features, has lately been, at more than one sederunt, under the consi- 
deration of the Presbytery of Brechin. Some time ago, the Reverend 
Mr. Norval of Kirriemuir (a native, we believe, of Glasgow), was pre- 
sented to the church and parish of Brechin. In accordance with the 
rules of the Church, the Presbytery appointed him to preach in that 
eburch two consecutive Sabbaths, an appointment which Mr. Norval 
of course fulfilled; and, as it appears, wonderfully to the edification 
and delight of the parishioners. A rumour, however, arose in the 
parish immediately afterwards, that two, if not three, of the sermons 
preached by the reverend gentleman on these occasions were copied 
verbatim from sermons on corresponding texts published in the present 
year by the Reverend Henry Melville of Edinburgh. Several of the 
parishioners became at last so convinced that this rumour was correct in 
point of fact, that they brought the matter, by petition, before the Presby- 
tery ; while another portion of the parishioners also presented a petition, 
craving that the settlement of Mr. Norval should be immediately pro- 
ceeded with. The Presbytery instituted proceedings in the case, beard 
evidence in support of the allegation that the sermons were mere copies of 
those published by Mr. Melville, took also into consideration certain 
admissions made by Mr. Norval, and on Wednesday Jast came to a deci- 
sion, finding the charge of his having wholly copied the sermons from Mr. 
Melville not proven; but, at the same time, found it proved that there 
was such a “sameness in the plan, arrangement, illustration, and lan. 
guage,” between the printed sermons and those preached by Mr. Norval, 
as fully bore out the alternate allegation, that “ all the material parts of 
the sermons preached by him were copied from the printed sermons.” 
Considering the novelty of the case, however, the Presbytery resolved 
to refer the whole matter to the Synod of Angus and Mearns, for ad- 
vice and directions. An appeal against the judgment of the Presbytery 
was taken by the presentee.— Glasgow Argus. 





HMliscellanenus. 

The Earl of Uxbridge is to be appointed Lord of the Bedchamber 
to her Majesty, in the place of the late Lord Templemore.— Courier. 

It is said that the Duke of Roxburgh is to move the address in the 
House of Peers. 

Letters from Bombay speak of the indisposition of the Governor- 
General, Lord Auckland, as so serious, that it was thought his Lord- 
ship would be obliged to return to England. 

Sir Robert Peel arrived in London on Friday, and has left town for 
Antwerp. The Right Honourable Baronet is in perfect health.— 
John Bull. [This paragraph has been copied into all the papers, but 
we fear it contains a misrepresentation of Sir Robert Peel’s state of 
health. We happened to see the Baronet on Saturday, walking in the 
Strand. He seemed to move with difficulty, leaning on a thick 
walking-stick ; and his face was so emaciated that we scarcely recog- 
nized him. ] 

We very much regret that the ill health of Sir William Follett has 
rendered a change of climate absolutely necessary. The learned 
een left England for the Mediterranean a few days since.—— 

‘ost. 

Sir Henry Parnell is on a visit to the Marquis of Drogheda, Moore 
Abbey, Kildare. 

The establishment of the Dutchess of Kent, at Kensington Palace, 
has been diminished to a housekeeper, and two or three domestics ; 
her Royal Highness’s househould being merged, for the present, in 
that of her Majesty. 


The Postmaster-General has ordered that after the 6th of the 
present month all the pecuniary advantages which belonged to 
the postinasters of towns in the delivery of letters and newspapers 
within their respective deliveries must be accounted for to the General 
Pust-oiice. 

So serious a decline in the public revenue as that which has just been 
made known, bas taken most people by surprise, though the anticipa- 
tion of any other than an unfavourable return was altogether out of the 
question, and diffused a very uneasy feeling all over the City. That 
the state of trade was bad, every one knew, and had made their calcu- 





gloomy predictions that were formed in any case have been far ex. 
ceeded. Nothing can more strongly show the fearful extent of the 
commercial crisis through which the country has just passed, and of 
which no proper estimate could have been formed without such eyj. 
dence. Tue expedients which were resorted to by the Bank of Eng- 
land, and the merchants and bankers who were solvent themselves, to 
prop up those that were falling, have tended to keep the evil partly out 
of the public view; but it is here developed in its full force. The 
greater part of the loss has fallen upon the trade department of the 
revenue; and in that respect the present return stands alone, and is 
witbout parailel for a very great number of years past. It is the more 
remarkable, as the Treasury is known to have received large sums in 
duties on corn in the last quarter; and, had not that windfall occurred, 
which was quite unexpected, the deficiency, large as it is, would have 
been considerably increased.— Times. _ 

A private letter from New York states that the cashier of the 
United States Bank has resigned his office, and that he is about to 
proceed to London to reside permanently as the head of an agency for 
conducting the exchange operations between the two countries. Thig 
is supposed to be intended as a counterpart to the agency recently sent 
out to New York by the Bank of England, and hence the conclusion 
that the two establishments are to act in concert, and graft this kind of 
business, which is essentially of a mercantile character, upon their 
usual banking transactions. The proceeding is not likely to be 
agreeable to our merchants, from whom it will take a very lucrative 
branch of their engagements. — Times. 





Samuel Wesley, the great organist, died on Monday. From a me. 
moir of his life, which appeared simultaneously in most of the morn- 
ing papers, we extract the pith. 

‘* Although he had been for about a month an invalid, there were no antici- 
pations of so speedy a termination of his mortal career until Tuesday morning 
last ; when it became evident to his family and friends, that the long conti 
nuance of his disorder (that of diarrhea) was more than his enfeebled frame 
could withstand: exhausted nature rapidly gave way, and the sufferer passed 
from time to eternity without a struggle. His Jast moments were employed ia 
imploring the blessing of the Almighty on his children, and he expired in the 
effort of bidding them an affectionate farewell. 

“¢ Mr. Wesley was born on the 24th day of February 1766; being the same 
day and month on which Handel came into the world. When only three years 
old, he could play and extemporize freely on the organ ; and before he was five 
had taught himself to read and write a print-hand from his recency, Tie 
of the oratorio of Samson, which he committed entirely to memory. He alse 
learned by heart, within a month, the whole of Handel’s overtures; and before 
he was eight years of age he had composed and written out an oratorio, which 
heentitled 22uth. Before he reached the year of his majority he had become 
an excellent classical scholar, a fine performer on the pianoforte and organ, and 
unquestionably the most astonishing extempvrancous player in Europe. His 
prospects in life were unfortunately clouded by a dreadful accident which befel 
him in the year 1787. Returning from spending the evening with an intimate 
friend, (one of the oldest members of the Madrigal Society, ) in passing through 
Soow Hill, he jell into a deep excavation which had been prepared for the 
foundation of a new building. Here he lay insensible, until daylight disclosed 
his situation, and he was conveyed home. His head had received a most serious 
injury, and the medical attendants wished to perform the operation of trepauning ; 
but Wesley obstinately refused his consent, and the wound was permitted to heal, 
This he ever after regretted ; for, it is supposed, that in consequence of some 
portion of the skull adhering to, or pressing upon, the brain, originated those perio- 
dical states of high nervous irritability which subsequently checked and darkened 
the splendour cf his career. For seven years immediately following his acci- 
dent, he remained in a low desponding state, refusing to cultivate his genius 
for music. On his recovering, he prosecuted the science with the utmost 
ardour; bringing to light the immortal works of Sebastian Bach, then alike 
unknown here and on the Continent. In 1815, when on his journey to conduct 
an oratorio at Norwich, he suffered a relapse of his mental despondency ; and 
for another seven years he retired from public life, endeavouring to find relief 
in the constant attendance upon public worship, and living with the austerity 
ofa hermit. Iu 1823 he recovered; and up to 1830 composed many excellent 
pieces, and was much engaged in public performance on the organ. He then 
relapsed into his former state, but in August last partially recovered his health 
and spirits: it soon became evident, however, that his constitution was undet- 
going a great change. When at Christchurch, Newgate Street, about three 
weeks ago, he rallied, passed a delightful day, and spoke in the evening of 
Mendelssohn and ‘ his wonderful mind,’ in terms of the strongest eulogy. On 
Saturday last, he played extemporaneously to a friend, and composed some 
Psalm tunes. On Monday, he endeavoured to write a long testimonial for an 
old pupil, but which his strength only permitted him to sign, and in the evening 
retired to his room with a presentiment which the event of yesterday has but 
too accurately verified. pi, 
“As a musician, his celebrity is even greater on the Continent than in his 
own country. His compositions are grand and masterly ; his melodies sweet, 
varied, ever novel and unexpected ; his harmonies bold, sublime, and imposing 
His resources were boundless; and if called upon to extemporize for half-a dozen 
tunes during an evening, each fantasia was new, fresh, and perfectly unlike the 
others. His execution was very great, close and neat, and free from labour or 
effort; and his touch on the pianoforte delicate and chantante in the highest 
degree. His favourite contemporaries were Clementi and Woelfl; his models 
in early life were Battishill and Worgan, on the organ ; and subsequently Sebas- 
tian Bach. 

“ Mr. Wesley was remarkable for energy, firmness, nobleness of mind, frees 
dom from envy, penetration, docility approaching to an almost infantine sim- 
plicity, and unvarying adherence to truth. These characteristics were unl 
with a credulity which exceeded, if possible, that which marked his uncle, the 
celebrated John Wesley. His passions were exceedingly strong; and from & 
habit of always speaking his mind, and his having no idea of management or the 
Jinesse of human life, he too often by the brilliancy of his wit, or the bitterness 
of his sarcasm, unthinkingly caused estrangement, if not raised up an enemy. 
His conversation was rich, copious, and fascinating; no subject could be star 
which he could not adorn by shrewd remarks, or illustrate by some appropriate 
and original anecdote. For many years it had been his constant habit to study 
the Bible night and morning ; and as no meal was taken before he had offered up 
his orisons to heaven, so he never lay down without thanksgiving. He dis- 
claimed ever having been a convert to the Roman Catholic Church; observing 
that, although the Gregorian music had seduced him to their chapels, the tenets 
of the Romanists never obtained any influence over his mind. 

“* He was regarded with peculiar solicitude by his uncle John Wesley, who, 
writing in reference to his supposed conversion to Popery, observes, ‘ He mays 
indeed, roll a few years in purging fire, but he will surely go to heaven at last. 
Mr. Wesley was accustomed to relate, that his father (the Reverend Charles 
Wesley) when dying called him to his bedside, and addressed him in the words 











lations accordingly as to the effect upon the revenue; but the most 





* Omnia vanitas et vexatio spiritus; praeter amare Deum et illi servire; andy 
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blessing him, he added, ‘ Sam, we shall meet in Heaven.’ Mr. Wesley has left 
a large family, nearly all of whom are distinguished for their talents and ac- 

tender years, display 
evident indications of fine intellect, and that exquisite sensibility which cha- 


quirements. The younger branches, although of very 


racterized the parent. P 
«‘ The musical profession has lost its brightest ornament. 


the art forbade. 
positions ; with him the art was all in all.” 





A musical festival is to commence at Vienna on the 5th of Novem- 
ber, in commemoration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the Society of the Friends of Music in the empire of Austria. 
The Creation of Hadyn is to be performed. The orchestra and chorus 


will include from 700 to 800 performers. 


The Dutchess of St. Leu, ex- Queen of Holland, daughter-in-law of 
Napoleon, and mother of the jairbrained youths, one of whom lately 
perished in Italy, and another of whom caused the outbreak at Stras- 
Few lives could have been 
more unfortunate, or more in contrast with its brilliant commencement. 
Few characters or personages are so interesting in the memoirs of the 
time, whether written by the principal actors or by members of the 
The memoir of Bourrienne relates her existence at Mal- 
maison, where she was destined by the First Consul for his friend 
Of all the remini- 
scences of Hortense, as the ex-Queen was called, not the least lasting 
and impressive is the air and song which she composed of “ Partant 

our la Syrie,” known to every piano, as to every ambulant organ, in 


burg, died on the 5th instant, at Paris. 


household. 


Duroc, who shrunk from the dangerous honour. 


urope.— Post. 


The new batch of Peers, by which M. Mole has thought proper to 
strengthen himself in his Upper Chamber, has afforded matter for an 
The following are a 


infinity of witticisms to the Opposition papers. 
few of the jests to which the creation has given rise in the Charivari. 


‘The new batch of Peers relieves us of twenty-two Doctrinaire Deputies, 


That is one advantage gained. 


“ The Doctrinaire Deputies of the Centre who have been packed off to the 
Luxembourg formerly supported with great zeal the proposed plan of transporta- 
They have fallen into the 
Fortunately for their children the 


tion for criminals. 
- which they were digging for others. 


eerage is no longer hereditary. 


They are now rightly served. 


“The Zemps assures us that all the individuals who have just received the 
Peerage had pressingly solicited the honour! It may be so: we once read some- 
where, that Russian ladies had been known to solicit for an application of the 


marital cudgel. 


“ The last bulletin from Toulon reports twenty-five cases of cholera. In 
The latter disorder would appear to 


Paris we have had fifty cases of Peerage. 
be the more inveterate of the two. 


is With what exultation every Frenchman must have read the Moniteur, 
which informed him all at once that his country could boast of fifty great men 


that no creature had ever heard of before.” 


The Journal des Tribunauz gives the details of a horrible crime re- 
cently committed in the upper sphere of Parisian society, which rivals 
the iniquity of the celebrated Marchioness de Brinvilliers in the 
The initials of the names of the parties are 
alone given, in order to spare the feelings of a distinguished family. 
A young, accomplished, beautiful, and wealthy heiress, Mademoi- 
selle X. was in 1830 married toa young and rich proprietaire, M. de N. 
The lady was fondly loved by 
But she had meanwhile 
cherished a guilty passion for M. A. de C.; who, himself trembling 
for the consequences of its undisguisable violence, fled from the em- 
braces of his paramour to the Brazils, whence he wrote her a letter, 
The criminal passion 
of Madame de N. was inflamed rather than quelled by this event: 
thenceforward her husband appeared to her as the only obstacle to its 
indulgence; and she resorted to the expedient of imparting slow 
poison to her husband in small and successive doses, so as gradually to 
Her husband 
temoved, she next successively destroyed the two children in the same 
manner: and then, in the character of a rich and unencumbered widow, 
and with a view tc reopen advantageously her suspended communica- 
aramour, she hired splendid furnished 
But so many deaths 
She herself learnt that proofs of her 
murders were sought and collected. At length they were complete; 
and last week a police-inspector, with several officers of the body, 
After knocking for some time 

they broke upen the door; and found the infatuated woman lifeless 
‘ Qn acouch, and clenched in her hand a phial, which retained some 


seventeenth century. 


The match was equal and auspicious. 
her husband, to whom she bore two children. 


avowing and justifying the reasons of his flight. 


consume him, without leaving indications of the means. 


tions with her self. banished 
apartments in the Rue de la 
had awakened public suspicion. 


haussée d’ Antin. 


went with a warrant to her lodgings. 


drops of prussic acid which caused her death. 


An order from the Parisian police compels all the theatres to close 
Precisely at twelve o’clock ; and an order from the Archbishop prohibits 
all profane music in the churches. Nothing but chanting and the organ 


are to be allowed in future. 


The protectors and friends of Don Carlos are more alarmed for the 
health than for the military operations of the Prince. An orderly offi- 
cer who returned to Paris last week, and who has already passed the 
Rhine, brought information sufficiently alarming to render any casualty 
probable; and the first point agreed upon is that every thing is to be 
kept as secret as possible. The Pretender, as far as can be ascertained, 
18 not attacked with a characteristic organic malady, but with a combi- 


nation of evils that have reduced him to a state of physical and moral 
nguor, against which the least ignorant of his physicians have been 


unable to find a remedy. He bimself appears resigned, and thinks only 


of his salvation in another world. The multiplieity of his devotional 
exercises, his self-imposed obligations, and his almost daily confessions, 
are beginning to weary his most attached followers—even those who 
dignify him beforehand with the title of “the Sainted King.” Don 

arlos, however, pays no attention to their murmurs, as he believes his 
end fast npproaching ; and, if any credit may be given to some of his 


Since the days of 
Henry Purcell, no British composer has evinced so much genius and learning, 
combined with such variety and sensibility; or has displayed.so much energy 
and industry in the composition of memorials as lasting as they are extraordi- 
nary. Flourishing at a period when composers met with less encouragement 
than at any epoch in the history of the art, be pursued his course without 
reference to the applause of the day, resting on the certainty that the time 
must come when his works would receive that justice which the then state of 
He cared nothing for the public opinion respecting his com- 


attendants, who have no interest in concealment, he has already made 
his will. Heleaves to the Bishop of Leon and his colleagues the task 
of attending to his temporal affairs, but will be guided only by his own 
ideas in matters which he conceives interesting to the salvation of his 
soul.— Courrier Frangais. 

If the number of persons in mourning whom you meet did not 
remind you of the cholera, you might almost believe it had never been 
ir Rome. Every thing has returned to its usual course: the former 
habits are resumed, the ladies and gentlemen look at each other as 
usual; the dead are forgotten, and the living enjoy the present hour. 
The approach of October engages the thoughts of many persons, but 
in different ways. Some think to indemnify themselves for the absti- 
nence and apprehension which they bad to endure, while others dread 
from the same cause a return of the disorder; for the Government, 
with the best intentions, will not be able to forbid the amusements of 
this month. Experience does not make man wiser. His object is to 
live and to enjoy his life. The poorer class of the population have 
left to the charity of their fellow-citizens the incredible number of 
1,500 orphans, who have lost both their parents, and everybody must 
rejoice to hear that charity has nobly manifested itself on this occasion. 
Many rich families have contributed by pecuniary aid to relieve as far 
as possible the distress of these wholly destitute children for the pre- 
sent moment. The name of Prince Borghese, who is known by many 
similar actions, is at the head, he having subscribed considerable sums 
for this pupose. The Princess, in conjunction with many other ladies, 
has a more extensive plan, and intends to collect all the female orphans 
in a particular institution, which she means to found, and to take them 
under her care and superintendence till they are grown up.—Letter 
Siom Rome, in the Times. 

All the accounts from Italy speak of the decline of the cholera, and 
anticipate its early disppearance. 

The beautiful city of New Haven, in Connecticut, seems doomed to 
be destroyed by incendiarism. Not a week passes without five or six 
large fires, purposely caused; but by whom, the inhabitants have as yet. 
been unable to discover. Only one individual has been apprehended, 
and he is only charged with firing his own house. The regular incen- 
diarism continues to be as bad as ever. This crime, apparently with- 
out motive, nnless it be revenge against anentire city and university, 
is without a precedent in the United States. 

The Commercial Bank of Kingston, Upper Canada, had at last sus- 
pended specie payments, after a long and ruinous fight since May; 
having in the mean time exhausted all its specie.— Times. 

A treaty of commerce highly favourable to England has lately been 
entered into between the British Consul-General and the Peruvian 
Government; and has been forwarded to London, to receive the sanc- 
tion of Ministers. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 


On the 5th inst., at Clonbrock, the Lady Crongrock, of a daughter. 

On the 10th inst., at the Hague, Lady Maver, ofa son. 

On the 3d inst., at Badleigh, Salterton, Devon, the Lady of Francis HartwE.u 
Henstowg, Esq., of a son. 

On the 11th inst., in Hill Street, Berkeley Square, the Baroness pz Cerro, of a son. 

On the 7th inst., at Sunning Hill, the Lady of Captain Georae Rowuey, of a 
daughter. 

On the Ist inst., in Dublin, the Lady of Tuomas Pery Knox, Esq., of a son and 
heir. 

On the 2d inst., at Nyon, in Switzerland, of a daughter, the Lady of Henry Baynes 
Warp, Esq. 

On the 5th inst., at Fincham Rectory, Mrs. ArtHuR Lorrys, of a daughter. 

The Hon, Mrs. Gray. Wite of the Rev. H. Gray, of Almondsbury, of a daughter. 

On the 9th inst., at Whitchurch, Hauts, the Wife of the Rev. R. Durant Butremer, 
of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 11th inst., at St. Matthew’s, Brixton, by the Rev. Mr, Prodgers, Mr. Epenxzenw 
Cowper, youngest son of the late Edward Cowper, Esq., of Enfield, to Harrior Jang, 
fifth daughter of the late William Harrison, Esq., of Leytonstone. 
On the 7th inst., at Clifton, the Rev. Freperick Mavrice, Chaplain of Guy’s 
Hospital, to ANNA, youngest daughter of the late Lieut.-General Charles Barton, of 
the Second Life Guards. 
On the 26th ult., at Oxford, the Rev. Coaries Hewett, third son of the Right Hom. 
General Sir George Mewett, Bart., G.C.B., of Freemantle, Hants, to FRANCES SopHta, 
fourth daughter of the late Charles William Cater, Esq., of Guildford Street, London. 
At Wootton, Kent, Ponsonsy Peacocks, Esq., of the 25th Regt., to IsaBELLa, 
daughter of Sir John Brydges, of Wootton Court, Kent. 
On the 3d inst., at Navan Church, Joan Tispait, Esq., of Charlesfort, county 
Meath, to IsaBexva, only daughter of the late Right Hon. George Kuox. 
On the 7th inst., at St. George’s Church, Hanover Square, London, and subse- 
quently at the Bavarian Chapel, Warwick Street, Prerre Epmonp OvIziLix, re 
Avocat at the Cour Royale of Paris, to Junta Hamitton, eldest daughter of A. B. 
Granville, M.D., Grafton Street, Berkeley Square. ; ‘ 
On the 5th inst , at Bampton, and afterwards at Buckland, according to the rites of 
the Koman Catholic Church, J. J. NinKens, Esq., of Coblentz, to Susanna Freox- 
Rica, eldest daughter of Frederick Whitaker, Esq., of Bampton, Oxon. 
On the 3d inst., at Daglesford, the Rev. THomas Winter to Magra Cuapuser, 
niece of the late Mrs. Hastings, of Daglesford am Worcestershire. 
On the 8th inst., the Dowager Dutchess of Lexps, in her 75th year. ; 
On the 12th inst., at Fenton’s Hotel, the Right Hon, Lord Guentyon, in his 55th 
year. 
? On the 7th inst., at Tonbridge Wells, the Hon. Jane Smiru, daughter of the Right 
Hon. Lord Varrington. 
On the 6th inst., from an affection of the heart, J. Toucnet, Esq., of Bregm house, 
near Manchester, in his 64th year. 
On the Lith ult., at Gateshaw, in Roxburghshire, in his 84th year, Sir Caanvrs Kez, 
of Gateshaw, Principal Director-General of the Medical Department of the British 
Army, and a Deputy Lieutenant of the county of Roxburgh. 
On the 4th inst., at Glasgow, of typhus fever, in bis 29,h year, Mr. Joan M'Carg, 
Rector of the Glasgow Normal Institution, and son of the late Rev, Dr. M‘Crie, Edin- 
burgh. 
On the 3d inst., at his house, Drumsheugh, Sir Pargicx Watner, Heritable Chief 
Usher of the White Rod for Scotland. ? 
On the 14th of March last, at Glenelg, South Australia, Harriet, Wife of Robert 
Gouger, Esq,, Secretary to the Colony; and on the 16th of the same month, Henar 
HinpMaksu, their infant son. 
At Stebbing Park, Essex, Captain J. Smiru, R.N.in his 70th year. 
In Charlotte Street, Bedford Square, Mrs, Laneroy, relict of Thomas Langton, Esq. 
late of Lutwyche Hall, Salop, in her 84th year. 
On the 8th inst., at Munden House, near Watford, Herts, Grornce Hisaxat, Esq.,ia 
his 81st year. rey 
At Thorp Arch, York, in her 90th year, ExizaBetu, relict of Captain Vincent. 
On the 2lst ult., at Edinburgh, Signora Rosicnott, in her 91st year. 
Captain G. Bevans, of Cambridge Row, Hackney, in his 84th year. , : 
At Greenhill, county Limerick, Morgan Muttins, tiu-plate worker, in his Ll4th 
year. He dined on the day of his death as usual, and retained his mental faculties to 
the last. 
At Galston, in her 93d year, Jzan Gemmat, relict of Adam Aird. She had 8 children, 
58 grandchildren, 32 great-grandchildren, and 2 great-great-grandchildren. She re~ 





tained her faculties to the iast, 
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Several commitications are postponed; among them, a long letter from “ A Worxinxe 
Looxsx-ox.* 


POSTSCRIPT. 
Saturpay Nicur. 

The accounts from Spain advert to a subject which has hitherto re- 
ceived but little attention—the deplorable condition of the great bulk 
of the people, owing to the ravages committed by the troops of the 
contending factions. The elections have been going on; but not a 
third of the voters have attended the poll. Communication between 
the provinces aid the Government at Madrid is in some instances 
entirely cut off, in all very uncertain. New bands of marauders rise 
up in every direction ; and the smoking ruins of burnt villages blacken 
some of the fairest districts in Spain. Memorials for protection 
and relief are sent to the Government from the Municipal Assem- 
blies; but there is no power to help them at Madrid. 


Letters from Constantinople mention, that the Sultan is exerting 
himself to form a close alliance with Austria. He has recently con- 
ferred orders on the Austrian Ambassador and his two secretaries, and 
forwarded the insignia of the highest degree to Prince MrTrernicu at 
Vienna. The Archduke Joun of Austria has reached the Turkish 
capital. Considerable activity is said to prevail at the British Em- 
bassy. Recent events’ in Persia have attracted much attention. 


The harvest in France has proved most productive, and there is an 
abundance of every description of food; but the ignorant people of 
Portrieux, in Lower Brittany, last week raised a riot to prevent the 
hipment of cattle for the English market. 





MONEY MARKET. 
s Srocx Excaanor, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

The return of the quarter’s revenue published on Weduesday, in which a 
deficiency of upwards of 1,200,000/. was declared, produced a cepression of 3th 
per cent. in the price of Consols; and the price for Account, which had been 
92} Z, fell to 9244. In the course of yesterday, the market took a decided 
turn ; and, in consequence of some extensive purchases, a rise of 2 per cent. 
occurred. These operations are understood to have been induced ly the increase 
which has recently taken place in the «tock of bullion held by the Bank of 
England, which has been increased by the recent importations to more than 
7,000,000/. Accounts were yesterday received from New York to the 25th 
September ; and they are of a more favourable character than tke last advices. 
Money has been during the last few days in very great demand ; but, with the 
issue of the Dividends, has again become plentiful. All ’escriptions of Stock, 
the books of which have been closed preparatory to the ; ayment of the Divi- 
dends, are now open for private transfer. 

In the Foreign Market, there has been rather more business transacted than 
usual. Sales of Dutch and Northern Continental Bonds, and some large sz2'cs 
of Danish Stock on foreign account, have occurred ; but as our buyers readily 
took all that was offered, at the market price, these operations have not led to 
any material fluctuations in the Bonds. 

The Greek Bonds of the French and Russian Guarantees, have also been ‘n 
demand at prices fron 99} to 100; but we cannot quote any transactions in the 
English portion of the !oan. 

Portuguese Bonds have not experienced much fluctuation ; and will we doubt 
not remain steady until somethiug is known as to the means by which the 
Lisbon Government will provide for the payment of the next dividend, Nego- 
tiations with certain capitalists connected with Portugal are understood to have 
already commenced, for the purpose of raising the mouey; but although there 
is not the least doubt of the dixpositioa of the Government to use every exertion 
to meet the demands upon it, the general opinion seems to be that the difticulties 
attendant upon raising the requisite sum, 200,000/., will in the present state of 
Peninsular credit be found to be insuperable. 

Spanish Stock has ren a’ned nearly steady, fluctuating between 20} and 203 ; 
and the transactions in it have been limited. A more favourable opinion of 
Spanish affairs seems to be gaining ground; but the speculative part of the 
public have bee = so severely punished for their attachment to Spanish Stock, 
that they are very chary of touching it; and the altered appearance of things 
in Spain has not given any increased value to this commodity. Don Carros 
still receives considerable sums of money from the Northern powers, which are 
remitted him through London in gold to a banker at Bayonne, from whom it is 
received by a Carlist agent. 10,0001. was sent in this manner about a fort- 
night ago; and remittances to that amount and in specie are frequent. 

The South American Stocks have been steady, within a little of our last 
quotations, with scarcely any thing doing. 

The Railway Shares are heavy, with very little business. 

Satvurpay, Twe:ve o'Ciocr. 

The Consol Market is firm this morning, at an improvement of 4 per cent. 
—the price for Money being 92g 3, and for Account 92; 93. In the 
Foreign Market, prices are generally the same as yesterday. The Columbian 
Bonds are rather bigher, viz, 264 to 27; the other South American Securi- 
ties are at the following prices—Buenos Ayres 21 to 23, Chili 31 to 32, Mexi- 
can Six per Cents. 29 to 4, Peruvian 2] to 22. 








Saturpay, Four o’ cLocr, 

Very little business has been transacted during the afternoon, and prices 
generally are the same as in the morning. 
3 per Cent. Consols......... 926 4 Brazilian 5 per Cents........ 833% 3% 
Ditto for Account ........+.. 92% 93 Danial, . «0500 e000: oawcese eS 
3 per Cent. Reduced ........ 914 2 Dutch 2¢ per Cents......... 53¢ 
New 34 per Cent. Auns,..... 1008 ¢ Portuguese Regency 5 p.Cts. 354% 9% 
25 





Bank Stock... cecssccccccosse —— Ditto 3 per Cent. .......0. - 258 & 
India Stock .....ceccsseeee _—_— Russian (1522) 5 per Cent... 109¢110 
Ditto Bonds..... erseserecse 52 54 Spanish (1835) 5 per Cent... 208 ¢ 
Exchequer Bills............ 50 52 Deferred Stock ....es+eese.+ OF F 


Belgian 5 per Cents, ........ 103 Passive Ditto .....---.s00-0 44% 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived— At G ravesend, Oct. 8th, Gentoo, Black, from Bengal ; and Kingston, Stiles 
from Bombay; 9th, Pestonjee Bomanjee, Thompson, from Bombay; and Hebe, Mal- 
colm, from Singapore; L0th, Asia, Pearson, from China; and Belle Alliance, Arkoll, 
from Bengal; and ilth, Jane Blane, M’Allister from Bengal. At Deal, Lith, Cam- 
bridge, Douglas; and Regulus, ——, from Bombay. At Liverpool, 7th, ‘Thalia, 
Graham, from Bengal; 8th, Vanguard, Stewart, from Bombay ; Yth Eleanor Laidmont, 
M‘Kie, from Bengal ; and Lith, Linton, Gillman, from Bombay. At St. Helena, Aug. 
23d, Lynher, Brouse, from London; 24th, Tapley, Mallory, from Ben gal; 28th, Mary 
Walker, Pollock, from China; 29th, Lord W. Bentinck, Hutchinson, from Bengal ; 
Duke of Roxburgh, Dessington, from Madras ; and Courier, Proudfoot, from the Cape ; 
and 30th, Claudine, Kemp, from Madras. At Madras, June 34th, Aurora, Vox, from 
London. At Bengal, June 8th, Alberton, Shuttleworth; Protector, Buttenshaw ; 
llth, Aber Robinson, Scott; George the Fourth, Drayner; and l4th, Vansittart, 
M'Queen, from London; 18th, Blakely, Harding ; and Guuga Younghusband, fiom 
Liverpcol. At Bombay, June 97th, Jamaica, Martin, from the Clyde. 

Satugpay MoRnine. 


rived—In the Clxde, Mary Walker, Pollock, from China. 
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THE THEATRES. 
WE commence our present dramatic notice, as we concluded the last. 
with an ‘all hail” to Susripan Know es’s new comedy; our an. 
ticipations of its excellence having been fully realized after it has un. 
dergone the double test of performance and perusal. Some of our 
contemporaries have been strangely oblivious in stating this production 
to be the first comedy Mr. Know xs has given to the stage. We did 
not conceive it possible that the impression made by The Hunchback 
could ever have been effaced from the recollection of any one in the 
slightest degree conversant with dramatic literature. If The Love. 
Chase do not excite so intense an interest in the serious passages as its 
predecessor, it is distinguished by greater buoyancy of spirit in the 
comic scenes. Tbe bumour is more rich, end less quaint; and the 
manners of the characters are more life-like than those of their precur. 
sors in The Hunchback. There is equal freedom in the delineation of 
the general outline, while at the same time there is more graccfulness 
in the execution of every individual trait than our author has hereto. 
fore shown. His diction, too, flows more easily, and seems to gush 
and sparkle fresh from the fountain of his own genius, rather than to 
be drawn from the “ pure wells of English ” which have been the 
sources of his copiousness and fertility. The very name of the play 
must have been conceived in a moment of happy inspiration. There 
are scores, nay hundreds, of dramas in the prompter’s cata. 
logue, of which “ Love” is the prenomen, from Love @ /a Mode 
down to Love's Welcome; but where is one so felicitously de. 
nominated as the Love-Chase? In a work of less merit, the story 
would deserve high praise; yet it appears, in the progress of the play, 
to bave been invented for the sole purpose of developing the charac. 
teristics of the dramatis persona. The chief of these are three 
couples, who, like SHaksPEARE’s amorous Duke, “ hunt the hart” 
through all its doublings, crossings, and windings. The most hu. 
morous pair are a stout old gentleman of threescore-and-two and a 
buxom widow of forty. This lady is led to believe herself the 
“costly game” desired by a young and handsome gallant ; the real 
object of whose pursuit is a fair and virtuous maiden in the Widow's 
service. The merriest couple in the group are a Lincolnshire sports. 
man and a gcodhumoured shrew, daughter of the Widow’s suitor. A 
playful warfare has been carried on from their childhood between these 
country ‘ neighbours ;” who would never discover how necessary they 
are to each other’s happiness, but for the intervention of an important 
agent in the promotion of the “ chase.” This personage excites at 
once the lady's love and jealousy, by the intelligence ot her neigh. 
bour’s approaching marriage. By similar means, the squire is worked 
up to such a pitch of love for his mirthful tormentor, that he resolves 
to give up horses, dogs, and all his country sports, and to devote 
himself to the pursuit of 












“the lily white doe 
iat’s faizsly worth thei ail.” 
The perplexities his couple, while ed in their steeple-chase, 
form the most amusing portion of this del 
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ightful comedy. It must be 
confessed that the wit is all on the lady’s side: indeed, the author's 
fondest ca ms to have been bestowed en the completion of this 
character; which, like that of Julia in The Hunchback, may challenge 
a2comparison with any feminine creation in the whele range of our 
drama. As the play will be read or seen by every individual interested 
in such matters, we shall not deseribe further the details of the plot. 
Let it suffice to say, that ail obstacles to the successful termination of 
the “ love-chase” having been removed, the play concludes right mer- 
rily with a leash of weddings. 

The delight we experienced in witnessing the production of a comedy 
which displays much of the beauty and power of our early dramatists 
without a particle of their grossuess, renders the task of fault-finding both 
difficult and disagreeable. Yet, to save our credit as critics, we must 
say, that, although we were not displeased with many passages which 
bore a resemblance to some in Much Ado About Nothing, it cannot be 
denied that the last scene reminds the auditors, disadvantageously, of 
the termination of that exquisite comedy. Perhaps this blemish might 
in some degree be obviated if a spirited speech at the conclusion were 
to be delivered by the sprightly vixen. The lines at present spoken by 
the Widow are exccedingly tame, and to us obscure. Neighbour Constance 
certainly ought to have the last word. ‘Ihe pschycological deductions 
drawn trom the sight of Lydia’s hand and ankle, although exceedingly 
beautiful, are very much out of character in the mouth of Waller's fe- 
male domestic. “A more serious objection is to be made to the conduct 
of the remainder of the same scene between Waller and Lydia. The 
display of sensibility and firmness of principle in the mind of this 
lovely girl, is a fine conception of the auther; but we fear it is exe- 
cuted with a degree of boldness which it would be difficult to justify. At 
all events, we would counsel all young ladies of our acquaintance to 
tly from such a perilous trial, lest they should not be so “ sternly res0= 
lute” as the virtuous Lydia proves herself. It is but fair to add, 
that this was one of the most effective scenes in the play ;—which was 
received throughout with enthusiastic approbation, by an exceedingly 
intelligent, but we are ashamed to say, not an over-crowded auditory. 

In recording the merits of the performers, justice and_politeness 
alike demand that we should give precedence to the ladies. Frequently 
as we haye been gratified by the elegance and vivacity of Mrs. Nis- 
BETT’S personifications, till we witnessed her appearance in Neiyhbour 
Constance, we had not any conception of the brilliancy of ber talents 
and the accuracy of her judgment. She caught the full meaning of 
this finely-drawn part, and conveyed its spirit to the audience with & 
fascinating power which drew forth reiterated plaudits in every ne 
Her delivery of the beautiful language with which she was intruste 
was easy and natural, yet full of point, enforced by action characteristl- 
cally vigorous but not unfeminine, and graceful without the slightest 
touch of affectation. The triumph achieved by this charming actress 
has confirmed us in the opinion we bave long entertained, that our 
comedians only want similar original opportunities of displaying thelr 
talents to free themselves from the reproach of being inferior to their 
predecessors. We have a perfect recollection of every eminent actress 
of the present century, and we cannot call to mind one whose efforts 
would have surpassed in fidelity or excellence those of Mrs. NessiTT 
on Monday night. ced 
We trust that the encouragement Miss VanpENHoFF has receive 



















thus early in her professional career will enable her to divest he 
entirely of the timidity that acts as a constraint upon ber deportmen 
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cast off wh 


j Wi 
pcre ys in our account of the play, this young lady exhibited intelli- 


ence and feeling, which, combined with her personal attractions, 


n scenes of Jevel dialogue, and yet which she can at once 
en great occasions cull on her for exertion. In the scenes 
ayward lover Waller, particularly that which we have ad- 


ought speedily to secure her a high place in the favour of the public. 
Our old acquaintance, Mrs. GLoveErR, (what playgoer does not feel as 
if she were his acquaintance ?) entered so heartily into the cause of the 
guthor, and acted the jolly Widow with such an appropriate _mellow- 
ness of mirth, that if Mr. Know Les had not been a married man, he 
must have made her an offer of his hand before the play was concluded. 
Mr. STRICKLAND looked the hale old baronet to the life : his head was 
a subject worthy the pencil of a REMBRANDT. This performer would 
long ago have ranked with the first comedians of the day, if his style 
of acting had been original. | Unfortunately for our enjoyment as well 
as for his own reputation, he is an inveterate copyist of the late emi- 
nent actor MunpeEN ; whose portraits of the “ fine old English gentle- 
man” were vitiated by a portion of grimace, which his successors 
would do well to omit. At the commencement of the Love-Chase, 


however, Mr. SrrickLanp seemed to have forgotten his customary 
model, and appeared to have taken nature and his author for guides. 
The effect produced by the following scene might excite the regret of 
Farren for having missed so rare an opportunity of exercising his 


genius. 


Enter Trurworts to Sir Witt1aM Fonptove. 
Ah, Master Trueworth! Welcome, Master Trueworth ! 
TRUEWORTH. 
Thanks, Sir; J am glad you look so well! 
SIR WILLIAM. 
Ah, Master Trueworth, when one turns the hill, 
*Tis rapid going down! We climb by steps; 
By strides we reach the bottom. Look at me, 
And guess my age. 
TRUEWORTH. 
Turaed fifty. 
SIR WILLIAM. 
Ten years more! 
How marvellously well I wear! I think 
You would not flatter me !—But sean me close, 
And pryingly, as one who seeks a thing 
He means to find—What signs of age dost see? 
TRUEWORTH. 
None! 
SIR WILLIAM. 
None about the corners of the eyes? 
Lines that diverge like to the spider’s joints, 
Whereon he builds his airy fortalice? 
They call them crow’s feet —has the ugly bird 
Been perching there? Eh ?— Well? 
TRUEWORTH. 
There’s something like, 
But not what one must see unless he’s blind 
Like steeple on a hill 
SIR WILLIAM—after a@ pause. 
Your eyes are good! 
T am certainly a wonder for my age; 
I walk as well as ever! Do I stoop? 
TRUEWORTH. 
A plummet from your head would find your heel. 
SIR WILLIAM. 
It is my make—my make, good Master Trueworth ; 
I do not study it. Do you observe 
The hollow in my back? That’s natural. 
As now I stand, so stood I when a child, 
A rosy chubby boy !—I am youthful to 
A miracle! My arm is firm as "twas 
At twenty. Feel it! 
Master Truewortu—fecling Sir WiLLIAM’s arm, 
It is deal ! 
SIR WILLIAM. 
Oak—oak, 
Isn’t it, Master Trueworth? Thou hast known me 
Ten years and upwards. Think’st my leg is shrunk ? 
TRUEWORTH. 
No. 
SIR WILLIAM, 
No! not in the calf? 
TRUEWORTH. 
As big a calf 
As ever. 
SIR WILLIAM. 
Thank you, thank you—I believe it! 
When ozhers waste, ’tis growin: time with me! 
I feel it, Master Trueworth! Vigour, Sir, 
In every joint of me!—could run! could leap! 
Why shouldn’t I marry? Kuife and fork I play 
Better than many a boy of ¢ venty-five— 
Why shouldn’t I marry? If they come to wine, 
My brace of bottles can I carry home, 
And ne’er a heidache. Death! why shouldo’t [ marry? 
TRUEWORTH. 
I see in nature no impediment. 
SIR WILLIAM. 
Impediment? she’s all appliances !— 
And Fortune’s with me too! The Widow Green 
Gives hints to me. The pleasant Widow Green! 
Whose fortieth year, instead of a tuma, brings 
A second summer in. Odds bodikins, 
How young she looks! What life is in her eyes! 
What ease is in her gait! while, as she walks, 
Her waist, still tapering, takes it pliantly ! 
How lollingly she bears her head witha! : 
On this side now—now that! When enters she 
A drawing-room, what worlds «f gracious things 
Her courtesy says!—she sinks with such a sway, 
Greeting on either hand the company, 
Then slowly rises to her state again ! 
She is the empress of the card-table ! 
Her hand and arm!—Gods, did you see her deal— 
With curved and pliant wrist dispense the pack, 
Which at the touch of her fair fingers fly ! 
How soft she speaks—how very soft! Her voice 
Comes melting from her round and swelling throat, 


Reminding you of sweetest, mellowest things— 
Plums, peaches, apricots, and nectarines— 
Whose bloom is poor to paint her cheeks and lips. 
By Jove, Pll marry ! 

In this scene, indeed throughout the play, we were delighted with 
the chaste and gentleman-like performance of the long and arduous 
part of Trueworth by Mr. Hemmincs. The subtile expression of irony 
which accompanied his delivery of the few words “ As big a calf as 
ever,” could not have been exceeded by CHarRLES KEMBLE in his best 
day. Inthe Zovewells, Wellborns, and Wellbreds of our old comedies, 
Mr. Henxnincs will prove a great acquisition to this theatre. The 
purity of his style does honour to the school in which he has been 
trained, and proves that something more of the actor's art than mere 
caricature is to be seen and learned at the Adelphi. The author is 
especially indebted to Mr. Eton for the pains he took with a character 
rather opposed to his usual professional habits, and in which he could 
only hope to add to his reputation for mere diligence. We regret that 
Mr. Wrxzstrer undertook to represent the part of Wildrake; in the 
execution of which task he was far from being fortunate. But we are 
so much indebted to him for the spirit he bas shown in producing the 
play at his theatre, that we shall not at present attempt the ungracicus 
duty of convincing this liberal manager and meritorious actor, that he 
will infallibly injure his reputation and diminish his receipts by de- 
parting from the line of /ow-comedy characters, in which his excellence 
is recognized by the public. Once more, all hail to the new comedy 
of SuertDAN Know es! 





After the anticipations we have entertained and encouraged, of the 
brave doings to be expected from the new management of Covent Garden, 
it is mortifying to confess the disappointment we experienced on Wed- 
nesday, in witnessing the production of the first dramatic novelty pre- 
sented to the public under the auspices of Mr. Macreapy. This 
adventure, which is a comedie larmoyante, evidently ‘‘ taken from the 
French,” was announced to be a new play, in three acts, called The 
Novice. The least objectionable part of the story of this drama is of 
the lowest order formerly issued at the Minerva press; but the honest 
writers of Leadenhall Street never, to our knowledge, insulted their 
customers by the relation of an intrigue so disgusting as the scenes of 
this play present. Such representations are, we know, highly 
relished on the Boulevards; and we regret to add, they are now 
tolerated at Covent Garden. A description of a moiety of the 
plot will enable our readers to judge for themselves. At the 
commencement of the play, the heroine, who appears to have been 
exceedingly weary of her abode in a convent, is supposed to have 
fallen in love with a painter employed in executing an altar- 
piece. Inthe first scene, the young lady, having taken offence at 
the conduct of her lover, instantly bestows her hand on a gay young 
officer, whom she has never before seen, but who, it afterwards 
appears, is chosen to be her husband by the Elector of Bava- 
ria. The object of this sovereign in forwarding the wedding is 
to anticipate the bridegroom. Meanwhile, the noble husband-elect 
is prevented from endeavouring to avert the dis! mour of his ine 
tended wife, and himself, by the fear of being immured in a dis- 
mal dungeon: he accepts money to pay his debts from the pan 
der of the prince; who insinuates his intention of employing the 
man he intends to degrade, asan ambassador. To make the affair still 
more revolting, the aunt of the young lady is seen receiving the 
mock-homage of the courtiers in consequence of the suspected 
adulterous connexion of her niece with their royal master. If such 
a medley of maudlin sentiment, frivolity, grimace, and proJicacy, had 
been placed before the public at Drury Lane, what an outcry would 
have been raised against the lessee of that theatre! And must the 
offence to good taste be passed over in silence because it has been com- 
mitted by his popular rival? It is not the inferior quality of the piece, 
nor the injury the adoption of such alien trash inflicts upon our native 
authors, of which we at present complain, but of the breach of good 
manners, to say nothing of morals, which the representation of such 
scenes upon the English stage involves. Similar objections have 
been urged against the performance of The Bridal; but in that play 
a noble moral is worked out; and we heartily wish the restrictions 
on the Theatres during Lent were removed, that the tragedy might 
be acted on every Wednesday and Friday. To return to The 
Novice. Although the piece is insufferably tedious, even in its 
best scenes, it has the usual quantity of jeux de théétre and coups 
de thédtre, which are rife in all French dramas; but the strokes of 
nature are few and far between. The play is smoothly enough ren- 
dered ; and, reduced to half its present length, it might have had a run 
at one of the Minor houses; but that such a farrago of nauseousness 
and insipidity should have occupied a place in either of our National 
Theatres, and that three precious hours should be wasted in listening 
to it, are evils not to be endured without a murmur. Sundry sibila- 
tions, subdued groans, and audible yawns, were at times heard in our 
neighbourhood during the progress of the play; and had the audience 
been more numerous than it was at full price, we beliéve the piece 
would have been condemned ;_ but two or three unexpected strokes of 
humour in the last scene, and some ingenuity in the management 
of the dénouement, propitiated the second-price yvisiters, whose 
patience had not been previously exhausted: these circumstances, 
together with the strong disposition which at present exists in 
favour of the management, prevented the non-contents from ex- 
pressing their disapprobation, and the fall of the curtain was attended 
with moderate applause. The play was consequently announced for 
repetition; but we cannot believe that it will be often performed, not- 
withstanding the cxpense which has been incurred {n getting it up. 
The scenery and furniture are in some instanees gorgeous, and the 
dresses appropriately splendid. Magnificent accessories, however, 
seldom contribute to the success of a comedy on our stage. The de- 
portment of a French comedian, attired in court costume and paying 
his devoirs in a palace, is as easy as when he is dressed in a surtout and 
boots and gossiping ina café or a restaurant. English performers, on 
the contrary, when cased in velvet and satin, with the accompaniments of 
bag or full-bottomed wigs, swords, hoops, &c. are almost invariably 
stiff and pompous ; their manners become constrained ; and they spout 
their sentiments and whine their griefs as if they were repeating lessuns 





by rote. From this sweeping censure we must, on this occasion, ¢x- 
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eept Miss Faucrr and Mr. AnpEasox ; whose natural and impressive 
recital of their distresses was several times rewarded by warm testi- 
monies of approbation. In some of the passages they delivered, we 
observed traces of the mannerism of the presiding genius of the spot ; 
and the thought occurred to us, that when the master shall come in 
juxtaposition with his pupils, the effect on the spectators will be some- 
what similar to that produced by the sight of a group of family por- 
traits. No matter; if the pictures be true to nature, we shall not 
object toa little monotony in the style of their execution. 


We have not visited Drury Lane Theatre, which opened on Satur- 
day last; but, for the sake of the many families whose comforts de- 
end on the success of the establishment, we are glad to Jearn that it 
i been well attended. A new melodrama was produced on 
the first night of the season, for the purpose of introducing Madame 
CeELestE in the character of a dumb boy. As a set-off against this 
attraction, Mr. Yates engaged Ducrow to perform a dumb man 
at the Adelphi; and the latter theatre has been crowded to the ceiling 
every night. Mrs. Keery has appeared at the Olympic in two new 
characters ; which our limits forbid any notice of, at present. Nothing 
particularly worthy of remark has been doing at the St. James’s Theatre 
this week; but a burlesque on SHAKSPEARE’S King John is, we under- 
stand, in preparation, What next, Mr. Merriman? 





THE REVENUE. 
Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain, in the Years and 
Quarters ended 10th Oct. 1836 and 10th Oct. 1837; showing the Increase 
or Decrease on each head thereof. 




































































Years ended Oct. 10th | | 
1836. 1837. | Increase. Decrease. 
4 £ | £ 
COMMONS. 0600 0s000 Eudaub esis | 20,166,917 | 18,372,944 | 
BM aekeGasscssecencaoess | 12,283,173 | 12,007,238 | . mir 
Stamps...... SeSneeestcesoess |. GeROseo 6,461,282 | ae 335,157 
BREIR e oosisencercveccsesssessh BETOMTS | 3693080 | 83,633 . 
Post-office ...... .| 1,486,000 1,490,743 4,743 ee 
Miscellaneous........c0.00..- 52,533 44,635 Sie 7,93 
Total Ordinary Revenue... | 44,460,809 | 42,070,222 | oe . 
Imprest and other Monies, in- | j 
cluding Repayments of eal | 
vances for Public Works ....{ 524,124 817,416 4 293,292 
| | eee 
Total Income. ...j 44,934,033 | 42,887,638 | 320,663 | 2,417,963 
| Deduct Increase ....... ne 320,668 
Decrease on the Year... ~ ; 2,097,295 
ended Oct. 10th 
| 1837. Increase. | Decrease. 
| £ | ; £ £ 
Customs.... «| 6,353,777 | 36,116 + 917.661 
Excise... ; 3,862,029 3,705,467 oe 156,562 
Stamps....... . 1,744,741 | 1,622,252 | re 122,489 
NE so 5 6-05 secmccmaesl Seene? | ~ 2aB092. | oe 26,795 
2 See 399,000 | 418,066 19,006 an 
Miscellancous,.........0..2..|  - 6,240 2,701 “ 3,539 
TotalOrdinary Revenue...) 12,700,674 | 11,492,634 ne se 
Imprest and other Monies, in- | | 
cluding Repayments of Ad- | | e 
vances for Public Works ... ‘| 180,253 | 200,531 20,278 
[Total Income....! 12,889,927 | 11,693,165 39,234 1,227,046 
| | 
Deduct Increase ....... we 39,284 
Decrease on the Quarter .! ws 1,187,762 


Income and Charge on the Consolidated Fund, in the Quarters 
* ended 10th Oct. 1836 and 1837. 
| Quarters ended Oct. 10. 
| 1£37. 


























| 836. £37 
INCOME, SS ee 
} £ 
DONS. cc civvesese esec0e seapeeobens isewees iewkinewe o+-| 5,018,416 | 3,931,082 
BERCIBC.. occcccscccses Seveish bon KBmheee se vvupewieies cwistenet } 3,862,029 | 3,705,467 
IR os sowie sies cw wise csewnw.ce Ss eisenwies waies se seen 6i'-« ' 1,744,741 | 1,622,252 
DEECS 05000 | 334.887 308,092 
Post-office ... .-.} 399,000 41%,006 
Miscellaneous...c.cse.cersescsss evereeveves eecwere cocoon 21,494 , 203,232 
11,380,567 | 19,184,131 
Tontine Money......... bien bisa wlecas pio mies nibin gin pelee's = Scie Se H ve 
To Cash brought to this Account to repl » like Sum | 
issued, or to be issued out of the Con 1 Fund in | 
Ireland for Supply and other Services... . 644,448 | 220,545 
To Cash brought to this Account from the } 
DO Gis Nanaeelsapes > soenes ¥en ¥e - 
j 12, 5 | 10,408,676 
] Quarters ended Oct.10. 
{ 1836. {| 1837. 
CHARGE. | H 
| £ | £ 
Permanent Debt ........... buininiaise'ng voebeicte'sg0089'ecsperee | EMOMERD 1B ALOBOs 
SU SUMNER sy wie oi a 0 9a eb wet cerned wiowseunee | 1,392,118; 1,386,265 
Interest on Exchequer Bills issued to meet the Charge on the} | 
Consolidated Fund ......... | 12,564 | 99,525 
Sinking Fund...... 449,001 } 302,381 
Civil List are leskigss je Pears ie 127,500 53,006 
Other Charges on the Consolidated Fund, including Civil; 
Government Services, formerly paid out of the Civil List 
orthe Hereditary Revenues ofthe Crown.....ssseeseees.| 252,877 | 339,041 
yi) oS ee ee eee 5,643,590 | 5,520,061 
SUrplus.cccsvccsvcsseccccccccecvesvocves | 6,381,425 | 4,488,615 
| 12,625,015 | 10,408,676 


Exchequer Bills issued to meet the Charge on the Consoli-| | 


dated Fund for the Quarter ended July 5, and paid off out of| 

the yrowing produce of that Fund for the Quarter ended Oct.| 

10, 1837, after deducting 300,000/. paid off from Sinking Fund} ee 
Amount issued in the Quarter ended 10th Oct. 137, in part of! 

the Sums granted by Parliament out of the Consolidated| 

Fund, for Supply Services ....ccccccssccvsccsccsoscvees 2,980,472 ° 
The Surplus of the Consolidated Fund, Quarter ended 10th 

_., SES eeepee es v-+-| 4,883,615 | 1,903,143 
The probable Amount of Exchequer Bills required to meet|-— : 

the charge on the Consolidated Fund, Quarter ended 10th! 
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TOPICS OF THE DiAY. 


REFORM OF THE REFORM BILL. 

“Tur Conservatives are satisfied with the Reform Bill—whether 
satisfied or not, you, Whig-Radicals, shail have no other :” such 
is the Tory resolution, stated in the decided language of yester- 
day's Times. Despite of this “absolute shall,” we take leave to 
say, that dissatisfaction with the Reform Bill is become a general 
feeling ; and that true Reformers only “ bide their time” for ob- 
taining a second measure, which shall serve the people of England, 
though it may stifle Toryism. The dissatisfaction has been 
caused by the use made of the Reform Act by both the great 
aristocratic parties. Earl Grey and the Whigs employed their 
immense majority in the first Reformed Parliament to coerce 
Ireland and obstruct the progress of political improvement in 
England; and the Tories have since converted the measure into 
an efficient instrument for perpetuating the misrepresentation of 
the people. The Whigs do not pretend now that the Reform 
Act has answered its purpose, for they see it can be worked 
so as to give their opponents power and place; but, wanting 
the honesty and courage to revise their production, they perse- 
vere in thwarting every attempt to amend it,—grumbling all 
the while at the alacrity of the Tories in turning it to their own 
uses, and at the reluctance of the people to encounter distress 
and ruin in behalf of Whig domination. 

The glee of the Tories, the sorrow and indignation of real 
Reformers, and the selfish, groveiling apprehension of mere Whigs, 
alike prove the failure of the Reform Act to accomplish the ends for 
which it was passed,—the first of which was, in the words of the 
preamble, to provide “ effectual measures for correcting abuses that 
have long prevailed in the choice of Members to serve in the 
Commons House of Parliament.” Only a small portion of those 
abuses have been corrected, while the remainder have gained 
strength, and are become more grievous than formerly. Inti- 
midation prevails to an extent never till lately practised. Bribery 
has not been checked. ‘The expense of elections,” to “ diminish ” 
which the bill (see the preamble again) was professedly framed, 
are not lessened; while the difficulty and annoyance of securing 
and maintaining even an undoubted right to vote, is such as to 
produce extensive disfranchisement. Some “inconsiderable places” 
have been deprived of the right to return Members; but the 
nomination system has not been extinguished, and the preserva- 
tion of the corrupt freemen has converted large towns into rotten 
boroughs. 

The operation of these defects in the Reform Act is well stated 
in a pamphlet by Mr. Ewarr;* one of the most intelligent, inde- 
pendent, and useful Members of the last Rerliament, who lost his 
seat by the foulest corruption, and whose rejection is a deep dis- 
grace to the constituency whom he had so faithfully and ably 
represented. 

“ Many of the smaller boroughs still gravitate towards the authority of some 
powerful individual residing near them. This is the case even with boroughs 
represented by two Members. The constituency of Ripon, for instance, re- 
turns two faithful representatives of a respectable old lady. And, under our 
happy constitution, Liverpool, Lambeth, and Mrs. Lawrence, enjoy precisely 
the same amount of representation. It would be easy to multiply examples 
correspondent in principle, though not in degree, to the case I have referred 
to. The boroughs, which schedule B in the Reform Bill restricted to one 
Member, threaten to settle down into a state of elective acquiescence ; the result 
of influence or corruption. At the late elections, so prolific of contests, nine- 
teen of the boroughs enumerated in schedule B were uncontested. The large 
towns, where the old constituencies still remain, such as Liverpool, Hull, and 
Bristol, are under the control of those who can command the freemen. Until 
the freemen recognize their own real interest, and determine to support the 
cause of the working classes, it is in vain (as it was at Liverpool) that po- 
pular opinion supports the Liberal candidates, that their opponents can scarcely 
face the people on the hustings, and that a majority of many hundreds of the 
householders is recorded in their favour. There seems every reason to believe 
that the counties will follow the example of the unreformed boroughs. The 
notorious tenant-at-will clause (resisted in vain by the authors of the Reform 

ill) has delivered over the counties to the nominees of a territorial oligarchy.” 

In short, a second Reform Bill is necessary, obtain it when 
we may. Some of its main points—‘remedies for the political 
relapse into which we have fallen”—are suggested by Mr. 
Ewart. 

‘« In the most extensive constituencies the suffrages have been most purely 
given, and the contests have been the least expensive. One principle, there- 
fore, of renovated Reform ought to be, an increase of the number of the voters. 
But it is not sufficient to increase their general number. The inequality of the 
numbers in the different constituencies is a main source of the evil. A redis- 
tribution of the representation—so that 800 ignorant voters, or a few country 
squires and clergymen, or a single powerful Jord, or one old lady, shall not re- 
turn as many Members as 10,000 enlightened electors—a redistribution of the 
constituent bodies is indispensable. There ought to be a periodical revision and 
reproportionment of the constituencies. Shall we be scared by the presumed 
difficulty of such an undertaking? The people of Norway, with appliances 
and means far inferior to ours, have successfully carried this principle into exe- 
cution for centuries. At all events, how easy it were, every ten years that the 
census of the population is taken, to make such a redistribution of the franchise 
as the altered circumstances of the country testify, by figures and facts, to be 
required.” 

This is the first time that we have seen, in our own day, a new 
plan of electoral division distinetly recommended; though of 
course it has often suggested itself to persons accustomed to look 
ahead in politics. It will perhaps be the last important altera- 
tion carried, so many and powerful will be the prejudices against It. 

Mr. Ewart, observing that the simplifying of the qualifica~ 
tion is the next obvious remedy suggested by recent experiences 


*«The Reform of the Reform Bill, and its Anticipated Results. A Letter to ® 








Cabinet Minister.” By Wittiam Ewart, Esq. Published by SaunpsKs and OTLEY. 
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recommends household suffrage. This would, no doubt, render 
the process of registration very simple and easy compared with 
that which is now felt like a blister on the constituent body: in 
fact, the rate-book should be the register—the liability to pay, not 
the actual payment of rates at a certain time, being the qualifica- 
tion. Then the only inquiry would have reference to the identity 
of the person tendering his vote, and false statements might be 
made highly penal. Mr. Ewarr, of course, considers the secret 
yote a sine qua non; and, equally of course, the new bill should 
limit the duration of Parliaments to three years. 

This is merely a breaking of the ground. To make the second 
Reform Bill a practical measure, will take a long time ; and it 
will require frequent discussion—when once there is a prospect of 
carrying it. 


WHIG INTIMIDATION OF VOTERS. 
“ Tory intimidation !” 

All the Ministerial Jonrnals, passim. 
Ira Tory punishes a Liberal tradesman by withdrawing his cus- 
tom, or a refractory tenant by a notice to quit, loud and long is 
the howl raised in the Whig quarters. This week the conduct of 
Lord HuntincTow:r, who has served discharges on thirty-seven 
of his Grantham tenants for their votes at the late election, 
and the intimidation exercised by Earl BrownLow on his 
tenantry, have been the subject of much harsh commentary 
by the Downing Street journalists. But it would be well for 
these gentlemen to look at home, Nothing that they can pro- 
duce in the shape of “ intimidation” will surpass the deeds of one 
of their own party, Mr, Paut Meruuen, in thatline. In 1832, Mr. 
METHUEN, it seems, caused his tradesmen and tenants to be 
informed that “ if they voted for him he should be grateful for the 
favour conferred—if against him, he should respect them for their 
independence; and pledged himself never to resent their pre- 
ference of others.” But what does Mr. MetuHvueN in 1837? He 
has a tenant, Mr. Joun Litre, who both voted and canvassed for 
him at the last Wiltshire election; but because Mr. Litrie’s 
father and brothers voted on the other side, Mr. MerHuen has 
ordered a notice to quit his farm to be served on Lirrix. These 
facts are stated in a letter to the Devizes Gazette, signed ‘“ Verax ;? 
and of their truth we doubt not, because they are confirmed by 
Mr. Metuven’sagent, Mr. Ketszy, who was indiscreet enough to 
attempt a vindication of Mr. Metauen’s conduct in the same 
newspaper. Mr. Ketsgy’'s defensive statement is this— 

“ Mr. Little senior, after a long connexion with Mr. Methuen, as tenant— 
after also experiencing, himself and family, continual acts of kindness and 
friendship, indeed far beyond what I am at liberty to detail—handed over his 
farm to his son, Mr. John Little, excepting a small part still occupied either 
by himself or younger sons, as arranged between themselves. Mr. Little, on 
ail former occasions of election, has been a stanch supporter of Mr. Methuen ; 
acting with a zeal that was quite natural and consistent with his professions of 
attachment towards him, and the obligations under which he lay. It was 
therefore with astonishment that Mr. Methuen learnt, that Mr. Little had not 
only forsaken him, but that both he and his younger sons had exerted themselves 
with the most virulent opposition against him, coercing their poorer neigh- 
bours to vote for Sir Francis Burdett, and even extending their feeling to ab 
solute abuse. Under these circumstances, Mr. Methuen considered that with 
such an extraordinary change of feeling towards him, any further connexion 
with the family would only be unpleasant to both parties, and desired me to 
make that communication to Mr. John Little, which I accordingly did by 
letter ; a copy of which, as ‘ Verax’ has only thought proper to avail himself 
of a short extract, I beg to send you.” 

Then follows the letter to the tenant, Mr. Jonn Litrte— 

“ Harnham Cliff, Sarum, 27th September 1837. 

“ Dear Sir—As you may possibly suppose there is some misunderstanding or 
especial cause for your receiving a notice to quit your farm, and which I have 
this day forwarded to Mr. Wachter to be served by him as soon as he receives 
it, I write this to say, that although Mr. Methuen is aware that you did not 
vote or act against him at the election, he considers that, under the circum- 
stances of your father and brothers having taken the extraordinary active and 
decisive part they did on the occasion, it must be uupleasant to all parties that 
any connexion should any longer continue between himself and any part of your 
family. lam sorry to have to make this communication, but I cannot say that 
1am at all surprised at Mr. Methuen’s determination, upon the most singular 
and unfriendly conduct of your father and brothers towards him, after the very 
long connexion that had subsisted between them as landlord and tenant, and 
with the most kindly feeling on the part of Mr. Methuen at all times, and aa 
earnest desire to promote the interest of your family. 

‘¢ Tam, dear Sir, your obedient servant, : 

“Mr. John Little. “F. J. Keusey.” 

Reading this correspondence, one would suppose that neither 

r.Metnven nor his agent had the slightest notion that a 
tenant-at-will could have political rights—that his vote was his 
own, or belonged to anybody but his landlord. Nay more, Mr. 

feTHUEN carries his notion of a landlord's supremacy so far, that 
he considers it an offence—* most singular and unfriendly con- 
duct’—in the relatives of one of his tenants to vote against him. 
The case of MerHuen and Lirrie had a sufliciently ugly ap- 
pearance against the former on the bare facts, but the arguments 
Used in its support render it far worse: they will be found to rest 
Upon the tyrannical assumption, that not only is it an injury and 
affront in a tenant to vote against his landlord, but that the un- 
lappy man ought to be surety for the subserviency of all his kith 
and kin, and pay in his own person the penalty for their con- 
Scientious exercise of the elective franchise. Knowing nothing 
of the parties ourselves, but observing that the father and younger 
Sons are represented as acting in the late election “ with virulent 
Opposition ” against Mr. MetHUEN, we presume they were under 
the influence of strong political feelings of the Conservative kind. 
It appears that their presumption in voting according to those 





lord, Mr. Metruuen, on the principle laid down by his agent 
would not have been surprised or offended by their desertion os 
his colours. 

There is another fact stated in the Devizes Gazette, which 
proves that the case of Lirrze is not a peculiar one. A Mr. J. 
Tompson voted for Metuuen, but also for Burperr; and he 
has received notice to quit; for Mr. Metnven, it seems, not only 
requires from his tenants one vote, but wishes to control their 
second vote also. This is a stretch beyond the old practice of land- 
lords. The rule used to be that one vote belonged to the landlord, 
the second to the elector himself, to sell or give conscientiously as 
the case might be: but Mr. Meruven, who in 1832 declared that 
he would not resent his tenants’ preference of others to himself, 
now claims the right of punishing his dependents for giving even 
their second votes conscientiously. Such is the downward pro- 
gress of Whiggery and “ Reform” in 1837. 

With these facts proved, Whigs should speak softly when they 
murmur of “ Tory intimidation ;” and the Duke of Newcastix’s 
“doing what he will with his own,” must, in election morals, be 
recognized as one of the just aristocratical uses of property. 





CONDITION AND PROSPECTS OF THE NEGROES 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Tue remarks in last Spectator on “ White and Black in the 
United States,” have attracted the attention of Miss MARTINEAU; 
who has favoured us with an interesting communication on the 
subject. It will be seen that Miss MArTINEAU disapproves of the 
manner, and controverts the statements of the paper of last week. 
On both of these points we have a few words to say in our own 
defence; but we shall first give the contribution of our fair and 
estimable correspondent. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Fludyer Street, 8th October. 

S1r—I have more than once observed with pain, that your paper, usually the 
intrepid advocate of whatever is just and ultimately true, in contempt of mere 
temporary expediency, exhibits a temper of flippant illiberality on the subject 
of Abolitionism in America, inconsistent with its prevailing tone of philosophi- 
cal Radicalism. Yours is perhaps the last paper in England in which should 
have been found such an article as that headed “ White and Black in the United 
States,” in your number of yesterday. 

The writer of that article has apparently been misled by his conviction of a 
principle generally true, into condemning and ridiculing the actions of persons 
as fully convinced as himself of the same principle, and much better informed 
of the circumstances by which its operation is modified in the society amidst 
which they live. The Abolitionists of the United States are perfectly aware 
that slavery was ouce necessary. They know that when their fathers were 
thrown—a handful of men—into a vast wilderness, there was no alternative be- 
tween employing compulsory labour and starvation, Asa body, the Aboli- 
tionists, including the women who met in Convention, are the best political 
economists in the country. Their perilous interest in the object they have em- 
braced, has driven them to arm themselves with science, among other intellec- 
tual and moral weapons and defences. It is their economical science, in con- 
junction with their human sympathies, which has taught them that, if there 
has been a time when slavery must begin, there must also come a time when it 
must cease; and that this latter time is at hand. 

It is true that there are millions of unoccupied acres in the United States, 
some of which are to be had for a dollar and a quarter per acre; and that, 
generally speaking, there is a tendency in free labourers to wander off into such 
unoccupied lands, in preference to remaining in the service of capitalists. But 
such general truths are remarkably modified by circumstances in the United 
States; particularly by features in the Negro character, with which the Aboli« 
tionists have the best reasons for being fully acquainted. 

The Negroes are remarkable for a sort of feline attachment to place, which 
even the fiercest inflictions of slavery are too weak to overcome. Some run 
away; but many more, with equal opportunities, and borne down by equal 
suffering, do not. I have known instances of extreme reluctance to move, 
even from under the cruelty of a harsh master, to a very short distance. And 
this peculiarity belongs scarcely more to the slave than to the free Negro. 
Thousands of Negroes, free and enslaved, have been in vain offered land and 
luxury and perfect freedom to please themselves, on the one condition of letting 
themselves be removed to Liberia. Their universal repugnance to move has 
been fatal to the schemes of the Colonization Society. The unoccupied land of 
the United States is out of sight of all its slaves, and a thousand miles west- 
ward of the denser Black population which it is proposed first to emancipate ; 
and every Negro in the district of Columbia would shrink from travelling to it, 
as he does from going to Liberia. 

Nor is there any thing in the nature of the land, or mode of occupation, to 
tempt them. If they could witness the operations of the White settler, they 
would recoil from a gift of land. It must be cleared and laboriously drained, 
before it will grow any thing which will serve for food. The luxury-loving 
Negro would see nothing to desire in the situation of the lonely chopper, ob- 
taining his subsistence, not as in fertile Africa, by gathering fruits or scratching 
the earth and throwing in a handful! of seeds, but by drudgery which the free la- 
bourer on a plantation need never undergo. 

The Negroes of America have, as soon as freed, a passion for civilization, and 
a horror of the barbarism of back-woods life. There is nothing surprising or 
ridiculous in this. They are, at the same time, an imitative and a despised 
people. Their imitativeness causes them to organize their societies into the 
nearest possible resemblauce to the Whites; and their vanity (which is exces 
sive) is piqued to institute a rivalship with their superiors in the arts of life 
and the routine of civilization. Accordingly, it is found that the free Blacks 
resort to the cities, and are rarely or never to be met with in a country solitude. 
A traveller may wander over all the new settlements of the continent and not 
see a Negro squatter. 

The Blacks have also a passion for society. Both slaves and free huddle 
together in the smallest space that can be made to hold them ; so dearly do they 
love looking continually in each other’s faces. ‘The desire of gain leads the 
White Americans to disperse themselves over the land to a very undesirable 
degree. But for a long series of years after the abolition of slavery, the 
desire of gain, the dislike of labour, and the social dispositions of the Blacks, 
will be all best gratified by their remaining on the planters’ estates. I say their 
dislike of labour, because emancipation will certainly be followed by the adops 
tion of machinery and brute labour to a great extent; while the increased and 
increasing productiveness of land will keep wages high. 

A few other points require notice. It is a mistake to suppose that the Aboli- 











feclings—that is, in having a will of their own—was their crime. 
Had Lirrre senior and the others become tenants of a Tory land- 


tion movement has exasperated the condition of the Blacks. 


I can speak con- 
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fidently of this, not only from what I saw in all the Southern States, at the 
time of the slaveholders’ greatest fury, but from the adimission of the planters 
themselves. I learned on the spot, from the lips of the fiercest defenders of 
the existing system, that the condition of the slaves is material]y improved by 
the compassionate eyes of the world being fixed upon them. It is true that 
their night suppers and dances have been placed under supervision, or prohi- 
bited; that a more vigilant watchis kept; and that they are not taught to read 
and write. But reading and writing are of small benefit to beings alinost with- 
out ideas ; and if they have fewer pleasures, they have more comforts and fewer 
injuries than before. They are better fed, less worked, and less flogged ; for the 
obvious reason, that it is their masters’ interest to present the fairest aspect of 

if the con lition of the slaves 
had been made worse, this should have animated rather than relaxed the efforts 
of the Abolitionists to put an end to the liability altogether—to save all future 
generations, if they could not help the present. But it is not so. The Negroes 
are less outrageously oppressed than they were. In confirmation of this, there 


slavery to the awakened obsery.tion of the world. 


has not been a single insurrection since the Abolition movement became im- 


portant ; while, before that time, there was a rising, on an average, once a 
Fa gn 


month, — ‘ 
The mobbing by the mercenary interest of the North has alyeady ceased. It 

was a necessary evil, a lion in the path of the Abolitionists. I¢ has had its roar 

out, and has turned tail. The Abolitionists are carrying all before them, by 


that moral force beneath which the physical has quailed. The members of the~ 


first general Convention of Women had previously braved the physical force : 
they now confront what is perhaps more difficult to bear, the insults of the power- 
ful, the mercenary, and the mean at home, and, it appears, the scoffs of persons 
three thousand miles off, who complacently assume to know their work and 
uaderstand th: affairs of their country better than they do th:mselves. 

The “attempt to excite horror of slavery” is not ‘ superfluous,” while it is 
scarcely possible to pass a day in the United States without being informed that 
“ the slaves are very happy,” or questioned as to whether they are not so. 

With regard to the exceedingly disagreeable and flippant paragraph of the 


" article under notice, on the subject of associating with people of colour, it is 


enough to say, that while vicious Whites enter into all but virtuous relations 
with them, it must be possible for the pure to sustain all that are virtuous. 

The —— of colour are not all, nor nearly all, servants. Many are educated, 
and fit for companionship with the enlightened; and more are likely to become 
So in consequence of the efforts of the members of the New York Convention. 
Many members of that Convention, some movers and scconders of resolutions 
and members of committees, are ladies of colour, part of whose business of 
the week was drawing up addresses to oneclass or another of American society, 
on aTairs which they thoroughly understand. 

I need not say that I go further than “ honouring the feelings” of your con- 
temporary of the Zrue Sun, whose remarks were the occasion of the article 
in your paper. Iam confident that he has solid ground for his rejoicing. He 
truly sees, from the substance and framing of the resolutions of the Convention 
of Women, that the authors are not a set of praters, of fanatics, or sentimen- 
talists, but women of business, transacting their philanthropic affairs in ra- 
tional while fervent reliance on the dictum—true before ArIsToTLe breathed, 
and true for evermore—“ that which is the best principle always constitutes 
the best polity.” 

T am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Harrier Martineau. 

No ¢ with regard to the “ flippant illiberality ” imputed, we can 
honestly disclaim any intention to be flippant: on the contrary, 
we consider the subject as one of very grave importance; and we 
shall regret if, by our manner of treating it, we give even ground- 
less offence to the enthusiastic Abolitionists, however erroneous 
and hurtful to the cause they advocate we may believe their course 
of proceeding tobe. The paragraph especially alluded to by Miss 
Martineau was an attempt (unsuccessful, we fear) to avoid 
grossness in stating a physical peculiarity which must prove an 
obstacle to the intimate association of the Whites with the Blacks. 
With respect to the other “ relations” hinted at, it would be 
easy to show that there is no comparison between the power of 
the impulse in the one case and of the motive in the other: but 
this cannot well be discussed in a newspaper. 

Miss Martineau seems to think that the author of the article 
she disapproves of so strongly, is a mere theorist, without prac- 
tical or personal knowledge of the subject he writes upon. This 
isa mistake. His experience is not of so recent a date by about 
five or six years as that of Miss Marringzavu; but, in the 
Northern, in the Middle, and in the Slave-holding States, he 
passed a much longer period than Miss Marringau resided in 
America altogether. He had peculiar opportunities of observa- 
tion, and lived among the Americans as one of themselves; 
having frequently, if not generally, during the latter years of 
his residence, been taken for a native of the country. Perhaps 
he was less likely to be imposed upon by exaggerated statements, 
than a lady of high literary reputation, who, it was well-known, 
would publish her observations on what she saw and heard. Be- 
sides, he went where no lady could have gone, slept where no 
lady could have slept, and saw things which Miss MarTingEau 
probably never saw,—in the course of a very extensive journey, 
on horseback, in the less frequented part of the Slave-holding 
States, undertaken especially to ascertain the condition of the 
Negroes and their masters. Miss MartiNEAvu will now see that, 
if mistaken, the writer whom she condemns lacked not ex- 
perience. 

The “principle” that compulsion is necessary to obtain combi- 
nation of labour in a country where land is plentiful and cheap— 
especially where the climate is hot and unhealthy, and the em- 
ployment disagreeable—seems to be admitted by Miss Martt- 
NEAU; but its operation, it is argued, is modified in the Slave- 
holding States of America, by the peculiar habits of the Negroes— 
“their feline attachment to place,” and other causes. Miss Marti- 
WEAU describes the laborious occupation of the White backwoods- 
man, and says that the “Juxury-loving Negro” would “ recoil 
from a gift of land” which must be cleared and drained. If 
slavery were abolished, we suspect that land cleared and drained 
would be cheap enough in Georgia and the Carolinas: but the 
choice of the Negro is not restricted to the wooded and untamed 
districts. Miss Martinzau ought to know that there is in the 
warm Southern States a vast quantity of land, requiring little 


labour to render it productive, and to be had at an exceedingly 
low price; that a little Indian corn and a few pigs would supply 
the wants of a Negro family, and that these could be raised and 
reared at the expense of Jess than a day’s work in the week. How 
long would the “ luxury-loving " Negroes submit to regular, hard 
work, for a master, when with twenty or thirty dollars he might 
secure lazy independence ? : 

In support of our opinion that the Negroes would not work 
regularly for hire in cultivating rice or sugar, or at any other 
laborious undertaking, when land sufficient to maintain a fa- 
mily may be had for a trifle, (why they should be expected to do 
what White men will not, it would be difficult to say,) we May 
refer to the evidence given by Mr. Burn uey, in 1836, before Mr, 
Warp’s Colonial Lands Committee. The experience of that 
gentlemen is far greater than Miss Martineau’s; it also jg 
recent. Now Mr. Burntey, having taken uncommon pains to 
inform himself, declares, that “there is not a man living in 
Porto Rico, Cuba, or the United States, who does not believe 
that a ruinous crisis must arise in 1840 in our West India Colo. 
nies: ” and why ?—because it will be then impossible to procure 
the combined labour now obtained from the slaves, owing to the 
facility of procuring land at a low price. The recent accounts 
from the West Indies, of the dreadful severity found necessary to 
compel the apprentices to work steadily—severity so great, that 
there is a growing conviction in this country that the condition 
of the Negroes has not been bettered by the costly Emancipation 
Act —strongly confirms the opinion of Mr. BuRNLEY and our 
own. 

We are surprised that Miss Martineau alludes to the failure 
of the Liberia Colonization scheme as a proof that the Negroes 
would not leave their present masters to secure indolent inde. 
pendence. The /ree Blacks (for they, mot the slaves, were the 
objects of it) naturally enough rejected a scheme which they be- 
lieved to be a mere trick to get rid of them by the shortest way, 
They also knew too well the hatred and suspicion with which 
they were regarded by the slave-owners, to go to sea in their ships, 
They imputed a degree of wickedness to the planters of which 
they would never have been guilty; but the suspicion, in a free 
Negro, was not surprising. 

Miss Martineau denies that the Abolition movement has exas- 
perated the condition of the Blacks; but then immediately ad- 
mits, that “ their night suppers or dances have been placed under 
supervision, or prohibited ; that a more vigilant watch is kept; and 
that they are not taught to read or write.” Without going into any 
other particulars, we submit that it isa very great hardship to the 
poor Negro—as heavy a punishment, one that increases the misery 
of his condition as much, as any regulation of the kind could—to 
prohibit his night suppers and dances; and it appears to us that 
Miss Martingau's knowledge of the Negro character and habits 
must be very imperfect and superficial, or she would never have 
spoken of this prohibition or supervision as a light calamity to 
the Negro. Why, those nightly merry-makings were his chief 
delight and consolation—his all of enjoyment in life. Then, a 
more vigilant watch is kept, and they are not taught to read 
and write; and (mirabile dictu!) this Miss Martineau consi- 
ders a slight evil, because “ reading and writing are of small 
benefit to beings almost without ideas!” How are they to get 
ideas, if the sources of instruction are more closely sealed up than 
ever? The planters know that the way to perpetuate slavery ts to 
perpetuate ignorance. Of all persons, we should have thought 
that Miss MartingzAu would have been the very last to make 
light of the infernal policy which condemns millions of our fellow 
creatures to intense ignorance—and for such a reason too! 
Enough, we think, has been admitted by our fair censor—without 
referring to other facts—to prove that the Abolition movement 
has grievously exasperated the condition of the Blacks. 

It is assumed that the Abolitionists have gained ground, and 
that their opponents have turned tail. We doubt the fact. It is 
not very long since there was a grand Abolition movement in the 
United States. Public meetings were called, addresses delivered, 
tracts circulated throughout the country, and a vast effort made 
against the slave-owners. What was the result? The country, 
North, South, East, and West, rose against the Abolitionists, tar- 
red and feathered them, and drove them out of the country. 
Since that time, there has been comparatively little said or heard 
of Abvlition. But have the Abolitionists been victorious? 
Where is their great apostle, Mr. THompson? Would he ven- 
ture himself again on a similar mission in America? With 
deference to Miss Martineau, we must believe that the subse- 
quent calm has been owing to the subdued tone and cautious 
proceedings of the Abolitionists. All the accounts (and they are 
copious and regular) which we have seen from the United States, 
confirm this opinion. : 
We never insinuated a doubt of the purity of motive by which 
the New York ladies are actuated; but it would have given us 
far move pleasure to have heard that they had invited the Black 
ladies to their tables and their dances, and in a quiet, unobtrusive, 
fersinine manner, used their influence in society to wear down the 
prejudice against the Negroes, than it does to read their resolu- 
tions in Convention assembled. We do not underrate the influ- 
ence of woman in improving the social condition ; but experience 
seems to prove that this influence is most effectual when use 
without ostentation. 

Our own opinion is, that if the cultivation of cotton, sugar, and 
rice in the United States, can only be carried on by slave labour, 





however, great the sacrifice, it ought to be abandoned, Assuredly, 
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Se ee 
not because it would be a sin against a “ principle” to abolish 
slavery ought slavery to be continued ; but we must look at the 
subject practically. The owners of slaves have the staff in their own 
hands. That they are not disposed to let it drop, or aid in the 
abolition of slavery, we have a pretty clear proof in the determi- 
nation they evince to open a new market for their human property 
by the annexation of Texas to the Union. These men must be 
convinced that their estates can be cultivated by free labour, before 
they will give up their slave labour, and the profitable trade in 
Negroes. There is a way in which this might be done; but the 
plan is likely to be retarded by such proceedings as Miss Mar- 
TINEAU recommends, and that is our reason for condemning 
them. In the mean while, fortified by Miss Martingau’s own 
statement, we are warranted in repeating that the last Abolition 
movement has exasperated the condition of the slaves. 





WHAT:HAS BEEN DONE FOR IRELAND? 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Dublin, 9th October 1837. 

Sin—The Evvaminer wishes the Irish journalists upon the Liberal side toengage 
inthe labour of giving detailed accounts of English crime, as a sort of retalia- 
tion upon the English Conservative newsmongers who are eternally harping about 
Hibernian lawlessness. The undertaking might be useful, and would at all 
events be as interesting a theme as that continual praise of the Ministry, ac- 
companied by the cuckoo song of ‘‘ Justice to Ireland,” which fills the co- 
lumns of the Irish Liberal press. And yet what are really the good acts of the 
Ministry towards us, or what really is ‘‘ Justice to Ireland,” it would be hard to dis- 
cover. I believe we have very little to say in favour of the Government here: Lord 
Mutecrave is decidedly the best of the pack ; and what have we to thank him 
for, except the dismissal of Colonel Verner ?—which, coming after the heels of 
an election, in which the Whigs had all but sustained a defeat, displayed more 
spleen than vigour, and appeared more like the outburst of passion than the 
firm resolve of cool discretion. Popularity was evidently upon the wane, and 
some sacrifice must be made to Whig expediency; and VERNER was dismissed 
for only doing what a hundred other Orange agitators have done several times 
within the last three or four years. Have we had no large Conservative ga- 
therings here, attended by Lord-Lieutenants of counties and Magistrates, at 
which truculent speeches were delivered? Have we had no dinners at which 
toasts fully as offensive as that of ‘‘ the Battle of the Diamond” were quaffed, 
and yet no punishment followed? The real truth is, the Government wanted 
a scapegoat; and Colonel Verner was found to suit the purpose; and 
his paltry dismissal will be trumpeted forth as a great thing when 
they are taunted with doing nothing for Ireland. If they are accused 
of playing, by their indecision and cowardice, the Tory game—look, they 
will exclaim, at Colonel VeERNeER’s dismissal! If bad appointments are 
blamed—true, they will answer; but then, remember, we dismissed Verner! 
The unprincipled Lord Puunxer will be suffered to deluge the country with a 
swarm of Tory Magistrates as a counterbalance to the dismissal of the unfor- 
tunate VerNER—but then the Whigs give ‘* Justice to Ireland!” What is 
it? Letussee. Itis not a Municipal Bill; nor a Church Reform Bill; or any 
measure to benefit the starving people. What is it? Lord PLunxet’s brief- 
less son is a Judge of the Bankrupt Court, although all the Liberal Irish 
journals besought the best of all Governments to withhold the appointment ; 
aud O’Locuttn is Master of the Rolls; and SrepHen Woutre, who prose- 
cuted the tithe defaulters for Lord ANGLEsEa, is Attorney-General; and 
Maziere Brapy, who never did any thing, is Solicitor-General. But, after 
all, the Whigs are a blessing to us, as they keep Tories off the bench: and 
yet they promote such people as Hickson to the rank of Queen’s Counsel. Alas 
for the consistency of the Whigs! they keep Tories down with one hand and 
elevate them with the other: Jackson is crushed that Hickson may rise. 
In the mean time, the country is in a lamentable state; trade is pining and 
taxes upon the increase. Wander through Dublin, and the picture is gloomy 
beyond description. The strevts are full of beggars clamorous for food, and 
unable to obtain employment: the splendid mansions are deserted; or what 
used to be the residence of nobility, now shelters some attorney or a boarding- 
school mistress and her pupils; and dozens of shops may be seen together 
tenantless, their former owners being the Marshal's prisoners or dying ina gar- 
tet. But still the Whigs have place and pay! Cc. 








MrnistertaL Locic.—Every unprejudiced Radical must now see 
‘hat his friends, the Ministers, cannot directly strengthen their position, 
crsend up by more commanding majorities to the House of Lords, 
the measures they desire to carry. He cannot, therefore, have the 
same reason, or the same excuse for distrust and coldness; nor can he, 
if he be a sensible as well as a sincere man, hesitate to make common 
cause with a party so placed, against the common enemy, who would 
obtain place only to stifle patriotism, perpetuate prejudices, foster in- 
tolerance, practise oppression, and promote amongst all classes the 
diffusion of useful ignorance.— Courier. 


In his work on “ Turkey, Greece, and Malta,” Mr. Adolphus Slade 
accused Mr. George Mitrovich, known in this country as agent for a 
considerable party in Malta, of animating the Maltese mob by nightly 
speeches “ haranguing on their English oppressors—on revenge—on 
the hope of draining their life-blood ; and, lest these topics should fail, 
he told them he had documents in his bosom to prove that the English 
aimed at the subversion of the Catholic faith.” Mr. Mitrovich has 
addressed a letter to Lord Gienelg, declaring that this statement is 
utterly false, and referring to his own and his family’s well-known 
loyalty. On one occasion only did he publicly speak at Malta, ina 
coffeehouse ; and then his sentiments were any thing but disloyal ; for 
at the close of his harangue, several British naval officers and English 
Tesidents drank the healths of the late King, the Parliament, prosperity 
to the British nation, Mr. Ewart, and union between England and 
Malta, in bumpers of champagne. Mr. Mitrovich requests Lord 
Glenelg to order the Attorney-General of Malta to investigate the cir- 
Cumstance, and report thereon toGovernment. 


We grieve to announce that Professor Wilson, the editor of Black- 
wood's Edinburgh Magazine, and proprietor of the beautiful villa at 
Elleray, on the eastern bank of Windermere, has fallen into a state of 
Mental incapacity, ‘ the last infirmity of noble minds,” from which his 
nearest friends seem to have little hope of his recovery. We do not 
know when an event came to our knowledge bringing with it a train of 
reflections more painful than that which we now most unwillingly pub- 
lish, Kendal Mercury. 








PRACTICAL MEASURES. 


No. Il. conctupen. 
PENSIONS. 
Our last week’s investigation, as a whole, of pensioning in practice, 
proved that, in a personal expenditure of fourteen millions of money, eight 
millions only are expended on pay and no less than six millions on pen- 
sions. A general examination into certain branches of expenditure 
gave results equally startling, if not moreso. The number of indivi- 
duals paid and employed in the Army was found to be 81,311; the 
number pensioned and idle, 93,336. The officers serving were shown 
to be 5,901; the officers unemployed, 6,592. It was proved by tabular 
exhibition with chapter and verse, that whilst the Dead-weight, or pen- 
sioned expenditure of the Army, had, since 1817, increased in most of its 
branches, and only fallen off to any extent where it could not have been 
prevented,—as in pensions to foreign officers, and to officers for 
wounds,—a positive addition of 330,000/. had been made to the total 
amount; and that after more than twenty years of profound peace, in 
which it ought naturally to have diminished considerably. In the Navy, 
a similar table proved that the number of officers unemployed was five 
times as great as the number on service, and that the pensions of these un- 
employed gentlemen cost nearly as muchas the actual pay of the whole 
Navy, including officers, seamen, marines, and boys. The facts brought 
out by a detailed analysis of the Navy Half-pay, &c. are indeed so im- 
portant, that we repeat it, in case any of the readers of the present 
paper may have missed the last. 
TABLE OF THE COMPARATIVE NUMBERS OF NAVAL OFFICERS 
EMPLOYED AND IDLE. 


11 Admirals Employed ........0.eeeee 212 Idle. 
61 Captains .......... Oecceeee Ooceceee 623 
65 Commaniers..........6. Ceccccccce 979 
393 Lieutenants... .....cccscccesses eseee 2,219 
218 Masters .....cce-csecceoeees Sransee 351 
38 Chaplains ..........0+. orc cesenesce 32 : 
290 Medical Officers.........0+seee0e eoee 6G 
FOL POMS ois dcvcvnckscends excavcdsee. # SIG 
Total... i,177 Employed. 5,499 Idle. 
So that, in round numbers, 
For every 1 Admiral employed, there are..... -. 20 Admirals idle ; 
For every 1 Captain employed, there are......+. 10 Captains idle; 


15 Commanders idle; 


For every 1 Commander employed, there are .... : ; 
6 Lieutenants idle. 


For every 1 Lieutenant employed, there are...... 
And as regards proportionate cost, 


Tue Pay Tue Pension 
For Admirals employed is ....... £24,455 | For Admirals idle is....+++++00. £117,037 
For Captains employed is ....... 30.859 | For Captaius idle is ....-..... - 131,526 
For Commanders employed is.... 19,502 | For Commanders idle is...... «» 150,909 
For Lieutenants employed is..... 49,538 | For Lieutenants idle is...... ee. 218,041 


Passing from large results and the men of arms, we will continue 
this branch of the subject by looking into a few particular instances 
of pensioning in practice amongst the lawyers. The salary of the Lord 
Chancellor is, in round numbers, 10,000/. per annum. The country 
pays 14,000. a year for the retiring pensions of three Chancellors ; so 
it costs nearly half as much again for the pension as the pay. If there 
be one office more than another in which, under existing circumstances, 
high pay is necessary, it is that of judge. Some property must be 
spent on a man’s education before he becomes a barrister: should he 
ever intend to appear with a chance of success in the legal arena, he 
must train himself by hard study and labour: if sufficiently distin- 
guished to be made Chief Justice, he must sacrifice a large profes- 
sional income for the post; and when he attains it he must exercise 
his functions in the presence of a skilled and critical audience, and 
work ‘very hard to boot. The salary of the Lord Chief Justice is 
8,000/. a year. Lord Exs.ensonoucn'’s sinecures of Chief Clerk, &c.— 
for which he neither did any thing nor had any thing to do—brought 
him in 9,625/. a few years ago. Such offices for the fleecing of suitors 
have since been “ regulated,”—a word which Mr. Sprtne Rice uSes as if 
it meant abolished, when he is pressed upon the subject of abolishing 
sinecures. What the thing is, can be readily shown. At page 80 of 
the Finance Accounts, will be found a payment of 5,496l. 5s. 4d. to 
the “ Honourable Thomas Kenyon, Filacer, Exigenter, &c. as a com- 
pensation for loss of fees and emoluments:” so that the regulation 
under which this gentleman suffers gives him 496/. a year more for doing 
nothing than a Puisne Judge receives for his work. This, however, 
is by no means the only “regulated” case in the Court of King’s 
Bench. There are many other persons receiving ‘‘ Compensations for 
loss of fees and emoluments,” the aggregate of which amounts to 
20,8801. ; being pensions of the worst kind, granted for the loss of 
sinecures, or of offices which were useless. The salaries of all the 
Judges of the same court only amount to 28,5001. AS. 

It is worth while to examine more closely the effect of this principle 
of granting compensations upon the reduction of a useless office ; 
which, stripped naked, is only saying that because a man has beld a 
place that ought never to have been given, the nation whose money he 
has thus wrongfully been taking, is bound to pay it him for life. For 
superannuating a man who has passed his youth and his prime in the 
public service, one can perceive many reasons of sufficient cogency to 
require some very powerful arguments and striking facts to overbalance 
them. But to pension men merely because they have been paid 
by the public without rendering any service in return, is on the face 
of it of very questionable propriety as a general rule. — Yet even here 
it may be said, you have occupied the time of the individual ; you have 
prevented him from pushing his fortune in other directions, and pro- 
bably caused him to miss opportunities of advancement, if not closed 
up channels that were formerly open to him. But nota shadow of 
reason can be alleged in favour of sinecures. The time of the sine- 
curist is not claimed; he can use his talents or his interest in any other 
direction. He robs the public; the public deprives him of nothing. 
So far from being entitled to claim a pension for life equivalent to the 
income of his sinecure, strict justice would require him to disgorge bis 
plunder. Yet such is the impudence and _low state of public morality 
the pension system engenders, that Lord ELLENBorouGH declared he 
held his sinecures by as good a title as other people held their estates. 
The following table is an attempt to show the general working of 
this vicious system, so as to display the proportion which the worst 





class of pensions bear to the bad. The first column shows the amount 
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of Superannuation Pensions,’the second the: Cormpensation Pensions, 
or, in official language, the ‘allowances for. offices abolished and com- 
pensation to officers for loss of fees.” 

(Finance Accounts 1836-7, Nos, 9, 68,71; and Miscellaneous Est:mates,! No. 3.) 


SupmrannvuaTion ComPENnsATION 











KE NSIONS- PENnsions. 
Customs...e.sseeeees Co coeeeeneererececes eoccceoese 115,551 61,975 
Exciee .....-++ ere Teer oe siceeeeicweredves 97,846 31,275 
Stamp Office .........cecsecsevecces peineeenswre oecces 7,546 7,570 
Land and Assessed Tax Offices ......0.- oo rerveccccce 4,181 22,129 
PORE MNCS, 0:00.00 osc senccccsseee éereblessesacwesens cs 14,907 11,706 
Management of Crown Lands. ...cessereeeseeese ous’ 1,943 7,251 
Pusuic Orrices, 
Treasury ....0.csccces tr ter Sevwerne 5,336 5,683 
Colonia) Office. ........eeeeereees pialsdes arnnan www . 2420 3,922 
Alien Office......cccsseceereeenvees ee 600 1,400 
PE MIOIIE 6 aio cid 0c svc cccsswericcecescvenies pu niaiere sews 2,073 9,755 
Stationery Office....ccecsecerereerecseseeerens eevee 160 459 
Linen Board, and some other offices in Ireland...... se 4,239 11,256 
National Debt Office, Ireland. .........ccccccsccosves we 297 
Late Levant Company ....0-.seeeeeeeees : os 538 
— African Company.......+...- Covececee ercecceee ee 902 
— Lottery Office. .....scccccccesseccceses eehmaiads a 3,738 
— Exchequer Office........see.e0+ oevesess niwtaipialbi a 19,208 
as [risk TLOASUTY....crcccercesscccces 096s d60rs00 oo 2,745 
— Ditto Auditor-General’s Office....... santas SMhiwe. ee 9,739 
— Ditto Clerk of the Pells Office..........46 eeecee a 3,283 
— Ditto Military Audit Office... 3,112 
TusG TAN O WIKE «oi a.ccicciesee ns sscinaneccase . 519 
Miscellaneous Compensations of various kinds, to which 
there is no opposing Superannuations ..........++.8 oe 71,172 
Courts of Justice in England and Ireland, approximate 
NE ac a cinin wie siat his wise oie lei Owais wie onee 44,140 177,216 
Co npensations to sundry persous for loss of Emolaments 
SON NEM INDI 6 10.5. 0:40:5:0 50 0:5:6:00:0.04 sie 4 A wnioicle'on es 11,838 
Civil Departments of the Army, (Army E stimates) 
Horse Guards.......ccecesseccscccessecoces Deieaiews: 666 106 
War Office sc occisvcccsincscceveecosce ois eintatevetae! sis eens 1,725 18,658 
Adjutant-General’s Once S16 25:040 2 'eie o.5'anis wales oivieisinia.<' ° 231 154 
Army Medical Departmeut.....-. ee ° 1,400 900 
Judge- Advocate-General’s Office ..... $oaD eee veeeene oe 900 300 
Pay master-General’s Office. ........++.0005 ais ‘ 2,334 6,788 
Muster Master-General’s Office. ........00000. es a 1,075 
Late Comptrollers of Army Accounts......0+..0seee . 1,800 1,340 
Late Agent-General’s Department ...... eo ererccevece oe 995 
Chelsea Hospital...........6 errr rr ovivee se 281 1,302 
Royal Military College ........0es.se008 Sree orenisisio 516 1,068 
Miscellaneous. .......0.0.e008 bes Onecenetes wise. ee ee 230 777 
Departments in Ireland. ....< .ccccccssccoseccecesses 1,096 3,777 
Civil Departments of the Navy for one year only; the 
preceding amount, 199,300/., not being separately 
stated, (Navy Estimates) ..........ceccecccsseccecce 6,628 3,423 
Civil Departments of the Ordnance, excluding Widows 
and Artificers, (Navy Estimates) .......e.esecsseeees 22,347 25,422 


Having thus analyzed the subject in its generals and particulars, we 
next proceed to give some personal examples of pensioning in practice. 
The list, however long, is not offered as a complete one; nor would 
it be easy to render it complete. The distinctions between pensions, 
superannuations, retiring allowances, compensations, and all the other 
mysterious and confusing jargon of the Public Accounts, is fully called 
into play; and he who attempts to look into the subject, must wade 
through a mass of accounts and a wilderness of words. But this is not 
all. The Government does not bind itself by its own definitions. So 
far from it, the Pension-list proper does not contain, by very many, 
the whole of what even in-Government phraseology are called pensions. 
They are charged on the gross revenue; they are charged on various ac- 
counts upon the Consolidated Fund; they are annually voted. In 
short, they are to be met with everywhere, and perhaps found com- 
pletely nowhere. However, this list will answer the purpose of 
showing the amounts and nature of the principal pensions, and the 
names, stations, and pursuits of the receivers. It will also help toa 
shrewd guess as to their deserts. 





(Miscellaneous Estimates, No. 3.) 
SuPERANNUATIONS, 


George Harrison, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, and An- 
ditor of Treasury ACCOUNTS ...cccccccecrccccercerercoreces 
Edward C. Bullock, Chief Clerk ......06sc0cseccuseccrrcece . 
William Pearce, Librarian and Precis-writer to Home Office ... 
John Hicks, Senior Clerk, Home Office ...........ceceeeeeee . 
Granville Pena, extra Chief Clerk, Colonial Oifice .. 
Richard Penn, Third Clerk, Colonial Office ..... ee 
Thomas Lack, Esq. Assistant-Secretary, Board of Trade ....... 
James Chapman, Esq. Commissioner of Audit Office .......... 
Wiiliam Gregory, Under Secretary in Chief .Secretary’s Office, 
Treland. ....scccercsccvcosvnccsvaceves Cav eeccsieverteeesee 
Alexander Mangin, Clerk in ditt0... csc. cceeeecccsseereserere 
Peter Burrows, Commissioner of Insolvent De btors’ Court, Ire- 
land ...eces Coccecserercecvecccesvoces Cee eeeetereereaneere 
CoMPENSATIONS, 
William Speer, Chief Clerk and Auditor of Treasury Accounts 
Thomas Hoblyn, Chief Clerk, Treasury ......... eaisee oe re 
Gilbert West, Senior Cletk 2.5. ...0)cccescncs estes soso ee se 
J. Halket, Esq. Commissioner of West India Audit Offic 
Nicholas Price, — of the Dublin Gazette (pe ears to be 
NOW GER) -sv:caive.seicsieecn oe 0v.cb.c0tet 69000 sscwselncsecsseso 


(ri inance Accounts, No. 63 ) 












LeGAt PEnsIons, 


Sir William Alexander ........ 
Sir Robert Graham ......50.- Aries 
Sir John Richardson .........cescseveees 

Sir James Burrough ........ 


Dr. J. Hinchliffe ........ 
Henry Moreton Dyer, Es 
Dr. W. Territt ..... 
Thomas Jervis, Esq. 


(Finance Accounts, No. 63.) 




















Earl] of Eldon .....sscccosccces seuaue aida ciwiawie petiaiwa Cnseeds 
Lord Brougham ‘and Vaux wininlaRaie Oniaregelareee hele a Re dewren we 
Lord Lyndhurst ....0.....4 CAPA REA CLO K NO eKEe eNeRES 
Lord Wynford .......++ eee 





Sir William Garrow ..0.-sccccccersccesere errr rr ree eee 
Sir John Bayley ...cc..ccccssccccees sa Ga wien Perr err Te 
Dr. A. Croke ..... eee crecccccs wvaa.6 isla‘ aids) ecbidl y oreluielGieleraraiers eee 








Robert M, Casberd, ie ocaconnt Pere PWN RELL Tee st 


With the pensions proper we have intermingled some instances of su- 
perannuations and compensations, with, when practicable, the salary 
received before the reduction took place. These tables are proper sub- 
jects of study to the inquirer. Thus, Mr. Speer was engaged in 


doing nothing useful, for which he was paid 1,700l. a year: 


the office 


was at last abolished, and he was assigned a pension of 1,700J. for 
doing nothing at all. There is another case which comes more com- 
pletely within our range: a Mr. Nicuotas Prick got 1,590. per an- 
num as compiler of the Gazette in Dublin, which might be reckoned 
at about eight times the worth of his services: his office is abolished, 
or he is superseded for a cheaper hand ; but he is still paid his 1,5902. a 
year. Our compiling friends will ‘envy this man: here are no 


pensions for private editors. 


(Paid to 5th January 1837, Finance Accounts, No, 68.) 
Annuities To THE Royat Famizy, 


The Duke of Cumberland....... Vie d0ibi0 bis Sig aewepeninnen nesses e 
The Duke of Sussex..... CoCdereseseesons Sebacimobaniegeaesn oe 
The Duke of Cambridge ............0008. sae ateeeibana’s wee as ° 
Prince George of Cumberland . 

Prince George of C ambridge... 





P rincess Soh a 





Dutchess of Kent i eee wig petrsaesies sores 
Princess Sophia of Gloucester ..........ccsecceececeveces sere 
Trustees of the King of Belgium, who repay 34,000/.......... es 
Prince of Meckle saburs gh Stre litz. pibinisie.h'g aiparivisiajare o's euigre eeeeree 
Royal Servants— 
George the Third’s .......... pGanwsee . 10.079 
Queen Charlotte’s........... See ete tee 7,883 
Queen Curolitie’s............. PiPEMCNeSSeKCe nee oe '823 
ANcEsTRAL Pensions, - 
(Naval. 
Lord Rodney ....... SPR NE Seek hewnen ) C020 Se eeeeesesee erece 
Viscount Duncan (now Earl of Ci age rdow h) cpnecen eee. 2,000 
Ditto on Irish Consolidated Fund ................ ee» 1,000 





RMSE RNMDRUOR ici5 wip nisin dl sinieareieintniae.neGininaniove@eeaunion cnc 
Viscount St. Vincent , 
Ez arl BE Sacvasecsceecks 


Lord Exmouth ........... eee 


Hon. Sarah Collingwood. ............ccccsceeeceesccececcee 
Military 

Viscount Lake ........... ¢ ee naikcsipige eines eoereres 

Duke of Marlborough (on the Post. “office Revenue) .. seeeersece 


Heirs of the Duke of Schomberg (Ditto) ., 


ree eeeereeererrere 


£ 
21,000 
21,000 
21,000 
6,000 
6,000 
13,000 
13,000 
13,000 
13,000 
22,000 
7,000 
50,000 
1,846 


* This was what he received a few years ago. 
“regulated,’—which really means iasured against fluctuation. 


Mr. Rice says, 
hss 1 this sum secured to the 


average receipts of a certain number of years were taken, anc a 
Lord ELLENBoRovGH’s income, we believe, is now betwee 


ch yields 


holders come what may. 
sss - nine thousand pounds ; but we only finda return for one office, whi 





David Monypenny of Pitmilly, Esq. formerly Lord of Session 
and Justiciary, and one of the Lords Commissioners of the 


Jury Court oe. 
Sir Archibald Campbell, Bart., - a Yate Lord of Session aud 
Justiciary .... PPPTTVTITRTE TTR Tiere 





William R obertson, Esq. late a Lord of Session... 
Sir Samuel Shepherd, formerly Chief Baron of the Exchequer 
in Scotland , cocere Perrerrersy . 
David Hume, Esq. formerly one of the Barons of the ‘Ex 
chequer in Scotland ..e.se.cccceessceeccsererercceveres ee 
(Finance Accounts, Nos. Jl and 63. . 
CoMPENSATIONS, 
Court of King’s Bench, England, 
Lord Ellenborough, Chief Clerk Plea Side, &c.* 
The Honourable Thomas Kenyon, Filacer, Exi; genter, ke. 


Lord Kenyon, Custos Brevium .....0..0.0+5 eeeerserserere 
Samuel and Joseph Platt, Esquires, Joint Clerk of the Papers 
Charles Short, Esq., Clerk of the Rules .....0.++.+eseeeeee 
Peregrine Dealtry, and C. Francis pennen Esquires, Cheris 
on the side of the Crown.......e.se.00+ Cccceccnce® 474 
Peregrine Dealtry, Esq. King’s Clerk......+-s+eese0+ 529 


Court of Common Pleas, 
Thomas Hudson, George W: pained and Henry Belward 
Ray, Esqs. Prathoustariosic scsoives sacs sissscinnieders incense 
Court of Exchequer, 


Thomas Adlington, Esq., Side Clerk . coe eeeeeerecesece 
Thomas W hite, Esq, Side Clerk......... Ke wehied gasape eee 
Harry Edgell, Esq., Clerk of the Errors......++.+0+008 eevee 


Admiralty Court, Scotland, 
William G. Campbell, late Principal Clerk ......+++eeeeeres 


(Finance Accounts, No, 70.) 
Dirtomatic PENsIons, 
Ambassadors, 
Sir Hobert Adalie. os 66ccc.cscecccscvccccscvcteses 
The Right Honourable Charles Arbuthnot . ae 
Sir Robert Liston...... (We USRNNeSONed Choe deedensendapne 
Lord St. Helens ........-.+00. OHRGAETT Tem ane Wisin ere ele 
Lard Stan giord 53 seccvses peeebienrces dan ateises galas nc e 
Lord Stuart de penned er 
Earl Catheart . 
Earl Clanearty oe 














Lord Cowley .....+..+ Seieeeise 

Earl Elgiu...... oeececece ererelens wieiel aeetvest piadatouis eeeeee 
Sir Gore Ousley .......ccceccecssecccovescscvces er ereeeee 
Sir Edward Thornton ,........ wines sisiess delbeisitibies opines . 
Sir Arthur Paget........... Sdn dlestccervesessics pavelenceaes 
Lord Heytesbury .....cceeeseee Keeble secerevaseeeseaimsewe 





Savary. Pension, 
& £ 


3,800 
1,500 
1,075 
1,135 
1,000 
1,125 
1,500 
1,209 


2,296 
1,047 


2,000 
1,700 
1,400 
1,100 
1,500 


1,590 


2,400 


1,950 
1,500 


3,000 
1,500 


9,625 
5,496 
1,391 
1,551 
2,028 


2,003 


3,845 
1,160 
1,114 
2,338 


1,107 


Lord Amherst, received by Earl Morley in trust ....... meine eats 3,000 
Leet AURTEDOMUES 10:00 00 cesiccce secs cccecs rer Eee 2,000 
coos i 
Granville Penn, Esq. . é a pre/aiela:dheeie qicu aiemnan tie 4,000 
Hou. lente tee tance) . CACO eRSeeCsretionses occccecces 2.000 
Spencer Perceval, Esq......... ae:9 6s0i0 wire eae asic lpdieiy sicecoales 2,700 
Family of the late Mr. Canning .......... eos 3,000 
Duke of Grafton on Post-Office Revenue.» canons 
Ditto on Excise . TYYIT Titi Ter ee 
13,700 
Mitrrary Pensions, 
The Duke of Wellington ........+.0.+00+ sinisinveW ereinieteces veesee 4,000 
Lord Beresford..... eviea vies Ssitais eNiewie-e a6 ° 2,060 
Lord Combermere 2,000 
Lord Hill Ayer 2,000 
Lord Lynedoch... 2,000 
Nava Pensions, 
Sir Sidney Smith, Consolidated Fund ............. eee 1,000 
Ditto, 44 per Cents...c-c.sccccsees wirereeaas boxnion e. i120 
2,250 
Civin Services, 
Lord Colchester .,... 3,000 
Lord Sidmouth 1,120 
RONG OMNI 5: 5.s scn:050)s c0o'e:cnnee ar ° ae 3,000 
Right Hon, Henry Goulburn ., migieche asda e oManeels seen ses 2 2,000 
Right Hon. S. R. Lushington ........0.e.ee eee Riaiulasecamieleieaies 1,500 
Right Hon. John Wilson Croker ......... ain aaa yee pucawawe 1,500 
Right Hon. Henry Hobhouse ......ccccscesceccsccevcecccces 1,000 
Right Hon, Thomas Peregrine Courtenay 1,000 
Joseph Planta, Esq........+ sinace 1,500 
William R. Hamilton, Esq.. 1,000 
Robert Plumer Ward, Esq...... 1,000 
Viscount Canterbury...........006 Weceibiewasislhan eee svewns aoe 4,000 
Earlof Athlone. ...ceccrsces Nese eT Rermesten va nnekmbemaeD se 1,846 


2,200 
1,200 


Since that, his aes have been, as 
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Sir Charles Bagot. ..ccceceseecesccreccceecseeeeseseecese 1,700 
Alexander Cockburn, Esq. 1,516 
J.P. Morier, Esq. ...+-++--0: teeee 1,516 
The Right Honourable J. H. Frere...... eevcee 1,516 
Sir Brook Taylor.......- PTTTITT TTT g 1,336 
Lord Berwick ....+.+- Ket eusvedanaus Walieineed da sien aaee 1,300 
G. W. Chad, Esq....cc.esseee Coccceces Perr éceuns oe 1,300 
The Right Honourable Sir Robert GOWN 4 « v0i0's.0u0's ate sien e 1,300 
Bartholomew Frere, Esq. .....+..++++ eacenne seeuscenecier 1,066 
George Hammond, Esq...+.+.eseeessecereeeeerecsceescees 1,066 
Lionel Harvey, Esq......cscccocccersecce PARSE Kemeecenncls 1,066 
Henry Pierrepoint, Esq. ..cesseceeeeesrerceeereverereeres 1,0€6 
J. Spencer Smith, Esq. . © 1,066 
W. Wickham, Esq.......cccssccceee bie se UeNs Shh ed eeeew aes e 1,066 
Consuls, : . 
Richard Belgrave Hopner (Superannuation).....+++.+eseeee 650 
(Compensatious on abolition of office.) 
Sir James Gambier ....... eorerccece Coico Kee ee lncee erecces 1,200 
Sir Woodbine Parish ...........+000 Prrrerrr iit Trt 1,000 
Anthony St. John Baker. core eevececce 800 
Honourable Join Meade......eeeseeeeees inivietbnwke 660 


The exposition of pensions would scarcely be complete without 
their exhibition in another phase—the ratio of reward between Peers 
and People, the aristocracy and the mass. Pensions on the Com- 
passionate List, as the name implies, are a gift, to which the person 
had no regulation or legal claim. 
distress, and mostly to relations of the public servants. Let us take 
jn juxtaposition with the last Compassionate List of the Commissa- 
riat, some persons who derive their pensions through Peers. 


ANCESTRAL PENSIONS OF PeERs. CompasstonaTE List oF THE PEOPLE. 





Duke of Marlborough.. «.+.+++- « £9,000 | UV. Laidley..... Sideetasencecéoene £16 0 
Lord Amherst ...eee00 coecesece 3,000 |N. Laidley.......+ee eresecceee 16 0 
Lord Abercrombie,...e.ecceeseee 2,000 | C. Laidley......... adanees aaneder 16 0 
The Family of the late Mr. Canning 3,000 | M. Laidley.....e+.eseee scene «ioe te © 
Earl Nelson .esccees cvececeeece 2,250 | E. Laidley... . 16 0 
Dowager Countess of Nelson..... 2,000 | T. Laidley ..... 16 0 
Countess of Nelson......seeeceee 760 }H. FT. Plant ..cccccvcceccs . 10 0 
Lord Camperdown........00+e08% 3,000 | C. He Hediler ....0cccccessecccesie 7 10 
Viscount St. Vincent........+..0 3,000 | C. L. Hodder ...s.seeeeeererevee 7 10 
Lord Rodney ....-.cecccccccees 2,923 | M. G. Hodder ........+++0+ exanes 7 10 
Spencer Perceval, Esq. ....+-+++- 2,700 | E. J. Armstrong ...... adnate cove 7 10 
Hon. Jane Carr, (late Perceval).. 2,000 | J. N, Armstrong.......- govanesua 20am 


Or the subject of People and Aristocracy may be put in another 
light: 458 Ordnance artificers and labourers are pensioned for 8,4202. ; 
it costs 13,7002. to pension one Duke of Grarron. 

We shall not, of course, be supposed to mean that all these pen- 
sions could have been saved, or that many of them have not been 
deserved. No one would grudge an ample income to the family of 
NELSON, or to that of any other benefactor to his country. No one 
wishes to cut down the pay of public servants to a pittance that would 
merely support them whilst employed and then turn them adrift as 
soon as they were useless or worn-out. All we aim at is to show that 
the present system of pensioning is a ‘ proved abuse,” which has fa- 
cilitated the most enormous jobbing, and the most improper, not to 
say profligate grants—swelled the unproductive expenditure of the 
country to full six-eiyhths of the cost for actual service—seems in- 
capable of any sufficient check—and calls aloud for some practical 
remedy. 

Officials may tell us that a remedy has been found for many branches 
of the Civil service. Even admitting that this were true, there would 
yet remain untouched those great leviathans—the Army, Navy, and 
Ordnance—which swallow up nearly four millions of pension-money 
annually. But let us see what this remedy is. In compliance with 
many suggestions, the WELLINGTON Ministry in 1829 made a Treasury 
regulation, which was subsequently embodied in the 4th and 5th Will. 
IV. c. 24. The act is now lying before us; but, like most pro- 
ductions which emanate from the Legislature or the Government, it 
resembles the handwriting on the wall, and requires an interpreter to 
tender it thoroughly intelligible. If, however, we rightly comprehend 
the enactment, it is one of the most miserable pieces of peddling 
that can be imagined. All the evils connected with the Superannua- 
tion and Compensation system remain untouched—indeed unnoticed. 
No attempt has been made to regulate in future the proportion between 
the number and amount of the paid and the pensioned, nor, we should 
say, to form what is properly a superannuation fund. The Act directs 
23 per cent. to be deducted from salaries not exceeding 100/. a year, 
and 5 per cent. from those above; and the sums derived from this 
source appear to be applied towards paying the current superannua- 
tions of the respective offices. ‘To what extent they operate, can be 
shown by a few instances. The gross amount of the Civil Superan- 
nuations of the Ordnance is 60,777I. ; the contribution from the opera- 
tion of the Act 705/. In the Navy, this class of pensions is 209,351. ; 
the contribution 5862 In the Army, 47,150/.; the contribution 150/. 
Even inthe Customs, where the proportion is the highest, the con- 
tribution is not 3.per cent. on the gross amount of the pensions. So 
far as we can make it out, the whole thing is a gross delusion—a blind 
to mystify Members of Parliament who attack without a knowledge of 
their enemy, 

THE REMEDY. 

So much for Pensions as they are: the next question is what can be 
done for the present and the future. 

As regards the existing Pension-list, much of it, no doubt, would on 
ascrutiny be discovered to have been granted most improperly. In 
many instances, the pension would be found out of all proportion to 
the deserts of the party, or to any services he had rendered ; whilst the 
ample, not to say exorbitant rate of the active salary, would prove a 
Pension altogether uncalled for. Even where no palpable objection of 
this kind existed, a close scrutiny would detect many barefaced jobs at 
the public expense. In the Army, old lives systematically permitted 
to sell out to young and favoured men, thus keeping up a constant sup- 
ply of annuitants—feeding the Army Pension-list. In the Navy, 
active, experienced, and willing officers shelved, to make room for new 
Comers with interest, and producing that enormous disproportion we 
ave exhibited between the employed and the idle. Even in the Civil 
partments there has been a good deal of jobbing. By a Treasury 
Tegulation, the Treasury itself had the power of allowing retiring pen- 
Slons after a certain number of years’ service ; and by this means, men, 

able and even desirous to continue employed, were in a measure forced 
to retire, that the dispensers of patronage might fill up their places. 


It is granted in some peculiar case of 


both Whigs and Conservatives bave since worked them to the utmost 
extent of theirmeans. We have heard that, during the short Premiership 
of Sir Robert PEEL, everybody was removed on superannuation who 
could be put out with decency: and every one remembers the gross 
Whig job of the new Exchequer, by which Mr. EL tis, the effi- 
cient head of the old office, who first suggested the plan of the 
new, and whose salary was only 1,4002 a year, was pensioned in 
order to give the already superannuated Sir Joun Newport 2,0001 
per annum. 

Notwithstanding all this, it cannot be denied that there are too many 
difficulties in the way to allow of a very satisfactory settlement, even 
with the boldest and most honest inquirers. Unless in the case of 
sinecures and such like things, which we abandon without a word, the 
most profuse of the superannuations have this defence—* This allow- 
ance was granted according to a law, ora quasi law, operative at the time 
when we entered the public service: we were taught to look forward 
to this pension as a provision for our age; we spent our salary on the 
faith of the public credit ; we had no hand in making the law or fixing 
the pension; and if you deprive us of it now, you break faith and turn 
us out to penury.” Many pensions granted for services have a still 
stronger case. It is no fault of an officer that the authorities have 
chosen to force him upon the Pension-list against his will; it is no 
fault of a Tory clerk whom the Whigs, or of a Whig clerk whom the 
Tories have virtually compelled to become superannuated. These 
men may very fairly plead their case as a case of hardship—“ We are 
pensioned against our will; we should have preferred the excitement of 
a pursuit with the full pay or the higker salary, to being doomed to rust 
in idleness with the scantier income.” In point of fact, the present 
Pension system is as mischievous to honest public servants, who re- 
ceive the money, as to the people, who are taxed to find it. It is only 
the aristocracy who are gainers. 

Be the results of inquiry easy or difficult, however, it is useless to 
expect even the form of it from the Parliament which the enfranchised 
people have been induced to elect. Under any circumstances, with 
the present constituency and mode of voting, the aristocratical influences 
would be too strong to admit of justice being done to the great reci- 
pients ; and we see no reason why the poorer and more deserving pen- 
sioners should be made their scapegoats. If the Ministers had the 
will,—which we do not believe,—they have not the power, or the im- 
mediate means of getting the power, to institute the inquiry. THE 
PAST, We suspect, must remain as it is, until, as the Whig pamphleteer 
has it, ‘* Death” relieve us,—unless a course of do-nothing delusion 
and misgovernment should at last exasperate the people ¢o storm the 
bastiles. 

THE FuTURE, however, can easily be guarded against, if the Minis- 
ters choose to take the trouble. And it appears to us, that there are 
three processes to be undergone in effecting this Practical Measure ; 
two of which, consisting in preparation, may be carried on in despite of 
the Tories ; and in the third, if the case be properly got up and boldly 
pressed on, they will have little difficulty. 

The first step to be taken is one of inquiry and examination; the 
object being to establish the proportion which the number of persons 
employed in the various public departments bear, or under a right sys- 
tem should bear, to those who are superannuated or otherwise inca- 
pacitated. To the Ministers this would cost no more exertion than 
that of ordering the thing to be done; and the expense would not reach 
to the amount of one year’s income of one of the higher pensioners. 
To people unacquainted with these inquiries, the process may seem 
one of unparalleled difficulty ; and so it would be tothem. But the 
thing is done daily in principle. It is a mere question of averages. 
Nothing is more uncertain than the duration of a single life, nothing 
more sure than the average duration of many lives. Sickness is still 
more uncertain, it would seem, and truly as to individuals; but both the 
duration and frequency of sickness bear a certain average proportion 
to the health of the whole of any given number. Even accidents do 
not happen, so to speak, accidentally: they obey a certain law of ave- 
rage, and occur in some fixed proportion. Give the number of persons 
employed in any or allof the public departments to a selection of com- 
petent actuaries; state the ages at which they are usually admitted, 
and give them the ages at which they are usually superannuated. We 
know enough of official tricks, however, not to stop at this. Let applica- 
tions be made to the Bank of England, the East India Company, and 
any other public offices ; and permit, moreover, the actuaries, each for 
himself, to take any other data he pleases, only stating what he does 
take. And let them fix, from the result, not with mathematical exact- 
ness, but with any degree of reasonable liberality, the proportion 
which the pensioned in civi! service ought to bear to the paid, whether 
it be one in ten or one in twenty, or any otber number. 

An analogous plan might be pursued with the Army and Navy; 
allowing even more laxity, beyond mathematical exactness, than was 
adopted in the civil departments; not because men wear out sooner in 
the military than the civil service,—for if they do, it must be in some 
certain proportion,—but because we would not run the risk of shaking 
the efficiency of the forces for the sake of trifles. All we desire 
is to put it out of the power of afew heads of offices to continue such 
monstrous anomalies as we have exposed, and to subject the country to 
millions upon millions of annual expenditure in order to favour the 
aristocracy. If it must be done, the direct process would be cheaper 
than the roundabout: vote them a million or soa year, and let them 
scramble and squabble for it amongst themselves. 

Having settled these proportions,—which would also involve the 
question of the ages at which retirements might take place,—the next 
point would be, the fund for discharging the legitimate superannuations 
that would arise under the new system. This is likewise a matter of 
calculation, and as simple as to fix the premiums of a life-insurance 
office; depending upon the number of contributors and the amount of 
the pensions. The process of raising it would of course be by deduc 
tions from the actual salaries, not upon the Government's stupid plan 
of equal percentages according to the amount of the salary, but accord- 
ing to the age of the receiver. If the pay is too low to admit of this, 
raise it: the addition will not be one tithe of six millions. It is im- 





possible that the Navy can ever really require as many officers idle as 
active, but be it so: at present there are five idle for one active; so 
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gree, though not in proportion, as respects officers; and. with regard to 
the men, their pensions have increased trom 911,000/., three years after 
the close of the war, when they should have been highest, to 1,255,0001., 
after twenty-two years’ peace, when they should have been greatly 
reduced. The proper addition to the pay would not be so much as the 
present pensions of an equal number; butit is inthe numbers we expect 
the great gain. The question of whether each department should form 
its own superannuation fund, or whether there should be one incommon, 
is a matter for consideration. We certainly consider there should be one 
superannuation office of control and account, however the payments 
may be made; but we incline to form three funds,—one for the Army, 
one for the Navy, and another for the Civil departments,—the wear 
and tear in each being so decidedly different. 

In suggesting the establishment of a new office for the management 
and control of pensions, we would at the same time have the whole of the 
existing pensions transferred to its account, if not toits payment. How- 
ever patient John Bull may be, he would never have allowed the Pensions 
—pay without work—to have swelled to their present amount, if he had 
clearly knownit. No Parliament, however corrupt, would have continued 
to vote such amounts, nakedly presented, if any Minister had dared to 
ask them. But, scattered through every public department, their parts 
have been in a measure concealed, and the whole successfully hidden. 
Let us have a clear and distinct account annually presented ; and even 
this publicity will contribute to check any juggle as regards the past. But 
this can only be done by a new office, even though, for this purpose, 
it should only consist of a couple of clerks. The Admiralty and the 
Secretary at War’s Office have partially complied with our former re- 
quest for more detailed information in their Estimates,—and we thank 
them, both for the use we have made, and for the use we may hereafter 
make of it. But the changes in the Public Accounts, which the Whig 
Officials have made, seem, if judged by their results, to be merely change 
—delusions, in which it would be very difficult to tell the respective 
proportions of ignorance and quackery. 

These points being settled—the future proportion of the superannu- 
ated to the active—the establishment of a proper principle of reduction, 
by which every man should become his own pension-insurer, and the 
creation of an office by which the whole system should be regulated and 
controlled, and its results brought before the public—the next step 
would be to act upon it. And this would be done by preparing a law, 
which should abolish the existing modes of granting pensions of all 
kinds after a certain day; establish the new Pension Code; and transfer 
all existing pensions, of whatever kind, to the new Pension Office; 
which, though it might leave the payment to the respective offices as 
now, should present one estimate of the whole sum to be voted,—taking 
care, however, to preserve every right as it now stands, so as not to 
make that which is now merely custom obligatory—to turn an annual 
tenancy into a freehold. 

In the working of this question, two difficulties only suggest them- 
selves. The first regards the sale of commissions in the Army; the 
second, the claims of persons now employed in the Civil service, and who 
may plead a right to superannuation either under the old regulation or 
the new act. Both these, however, are matters of calculation and ques- 
tions of expense. It is clearly better for the country, after enforcing 
all proper reguiations, to pay a sum at once, than to be saddled with 
such a half-pay list as ours; and the second is almost if not entirely 
disposed of in our suggestion for the raising of pay. Individual cases 
of difficulty most probably will occur, as they do in the working of all 
new things; and these must be met as best they can. We all have 
our difficulties to encounter, in all undertakings; and if Ministers are to 
have no “ difficulties,” why are they paid? why have they the patronage 
ef twenty millions of expenditure at their disposal? why are the powers 
of government placed in their hands? The merest routine business 
is not without its “ difficulties,” if it differs from a public oflice and can- 
not be neglected with impunity. Let us hear nothing of natural dif- 
ficulties. 

That, however, Government will voluntarily undertake any difficulties 
which they can avoid, we do not suppose; at all events, they have not 
shown any peculiar aptitude in tbis way. Professing ‘ economy”— 
* to govern without patronage”—and a desire, to rectify “ all proved 
abuses”—-the Whigs, calling themselves Reformers, have held oftice 
for seven years, during which time this pensioning gangrene has been 
increasing ; yet they have made no further attempt to work its cure, 
than the miserable Act of Parliament we have just analyzed. It is 
not, however, yet too late to apply themselves to this mischief: and 
if their measure be well-considered and workable,—if the man to whom 
they intrust it is capable of making a proper statement of the case,— 
they will have prepared for carrying a practical measure which, hate it 
as they may, the Tories either in Lords or Commons will be afraid of 
Opposing. Orif they should be rash enough to declare open war on 
the pockets of the people, let them. They may reject a worn-out 
Measure, got up for rejection, with far less danger. 

But if Ministers persist in doing nothing, save bringing forward 
mock questions to “keep out the Tories,” then let some active, 
hard-working Liberal, take up the subject; and, thoroughly mastering 
it in its various bearings, bring it before the House by resolutions em. 
bodying his leading objects. A trained man of busiuess, with official 
experience, a capability of labour, and an aptitude for statistics, could 
effectively manage the question. Is Mr. Warp such a person ?—judging 
from his first speech on the Irish Church, and from his labours in the 
Committee on Colonial Lands, we should incline to say he is: and 
sure we are, that the shrewd men of Sheffield would be better satisfied 
with his labours in this field of Practical Measures, than by any efforts 
he may make with Mr. Hume, Mr. O’Conne t, and the servile band 
of place-hunters and place-holders, to “keep in the Whigs.” And, un- 
less the better part of the Radical party are utterly emasculated, he 
ought not to want seconders or supporters. Mr. Wargurron is 
quite capable of acquiring the requisite facts of the subject, and 
testing its principles ; so is Mr. Cray; sois Mr. Hawes: all of them 
are men of business, who have clerks of their own to pay, but not to 
pension after the fashion of Government; and all are acquainted with 
the practice of the world at large, and of the great mercantile com- 
panies here and elsewhere—and in none, we venture to say, will they 
find the proportion of pay eiyht and pension siz. 
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ERNEST MALTRAVERS. 


Wira the exception perhaps of Eugene Aram, we consider Ernest 
Maltravers as the work in which Mr. Butwer’s genius is deve. 
loped in the purest and soundest spirit, though it may not be 
displayed in the most taking form. Being rather a succession 
of single scenes artfully linked together, than a carefully-con- 
structed story where each part is connected with another and 
forms one inseparable whole, the work is favourable to Mr. But- 
WER's peculiar powers; which are more brilliant than deep, more 
striking than sustained. The nature of Ernest Maltravers more- 
over admits, if it does not require, reflections and observations— 
criticism on literature, remarks on life, sketches of society, and 
views of morals. Its structure too allows the introduction of cha- 
racters merely for themselves, without regard tothe part they may 
bear in carrying on the action; and these are often very hap- 
pily touched off, and always give variety. There is, however, an 
improvement of a deeper kind. The author’s egotism is less ob- 
trusive; and if not much weaker than of yore, is displayed in a 
less offensive shape, taking the character of gravity instead of 
flippancy, and striving after greatnesss rather than mock fashion. 
His morality is more elevated, if not stricter. The serious parts 
are also more intense than in most of his other fictions, although 
still too frequently theatrical: in short, the school of the artist 
is not greatly changed, but his design, his drawing, and his 
colouring, are considerably advanced. 

Looking at Ernest Maltravers merely as regards palpable struc- 
ture, it consists of two leading stories and three subordinates, 
The two first embrace the career and adventures of Maltravers 
himself, and of Alice Darvil, a young girl who saves his life at 
the opening of the novel, and whom, in return, he educates, sen- 
timentally seduces, and loses by an accident. The three satellite 
subjects are—1. The character and advancement of Lumley Fer- 
rers; aselfish but very able man of limited means, who passes his 
vouth in foreign pleasures, on a motive of calculation, and comes 
back to England when turned of thirty, to play the unprincipled 
politician in public and private life. And this personage we think 
one of Mr. Butwer's masterpieces, if it be not, in depth,, con- 
sistency, truth, and finish, one of the masterpieces of modern fic- 
tion. 2. The character of Castruccio Carini, an Italian poet of 
“ words, not things;” who in Italy fancies himself a neglected 
genius, comes to England with recommendations, becomes a 
fashionable lion, wastes his capital with a view of securing the 
hand of an intellectual beauty and heiress, hates Maltravers asa 
rival both in fame and love, and is left raving mad through 
remorse for having caused the death of his lady in trying to 
defeat Maltravers, And this man, too, in his intellectual defi- 
ciencies, his extraordinary vanity, the violence of his passions, and 
his idiosyneracy both natural and national, is very ably conceived 
and executed. 3. Lady Florence Lascelles, the beloved of Casarini, 
but, as the old plays have it, loving Maltravers; who is at last 
persuaded to love her in return. Their vision of bliss, however, 
is destroyed by the Italian, who, at the instigation of Lumley 
Ferrers, forges a letter, which causes a break between the be- 
trothed, and eventually the death of Florence. Metaphysically 
speaking, Lady Florence is drawn with as much truth as either of 
the two former characters, but she is not so real. 

If the critic, however, looks beyond mere outward form, Ernest 
Maltravers seems intended to be (for the work is yet unfinished) 
the history of the development of the mind of a man of genius,— 
Alice Darvil, Castruccio Ceesarini, Florence Lascelles, Lumley 
Ferrers himself, and all the other characters of any intellectual 
mark whatever, being subordinate to Maltravers, and of strict 
use only as they affect his mind by influencing his fortunes. 
With the exception of Alice Darvil’s career after leaving her lover, 
(and this we suspect is to operate upon him hereafter,) the book 
is a history of the successive stages in the life of Mr. Ernest Mal- 
travers. The first stage introduces him as an enthusiastic, very 
accomplished, very successful, wayward youth, just expelled from 
a German university for his liberal opinions. After living, study- 
ing, and loving Alice for some months, hie loses his father and his 
mistress; becomes gloomy and fanatical, till he is brought back 
to reason by the rough but pleasant society of Lumley Ferrers, 
and the “ heavenly moralities " of the New Testament,—though 
we imagine the author means not the sermon on the Mount, 
(Matthew, chapter v., v. 27.28.) By the desire of his guardian, 
Maltravers travels with Ferrers; and four years afterwards, stage 
the second opens at Naples, where we find the “ heavenly morali- 
ties” quite forgotten, and their student in love with another mans 
wife. By this passion, and the worldly accomplishments of the 
lady, the mind of Maltravers receives new lights; but he is sav 
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from the consequences of a tie of this kind, partly by the virtue 
of the lady, partly by his own. The scene of the third stage is 
the Lake of Como; in a villa on whose banks he has retired to 
study, and is pouring out his mind on paper. Here he meets 
Cw:arini, and his brother-in-law De Montaigne,—a sober-minded, 
thoughtful, experienced Frenchman. The jealous vanities and 
absurdities of Cassarini disgust him with authorship, and he burns 
his manuscripts; but the persuasions of De Montaigne induce 
him to renew his labours, and on this they part. Maltravers re- 
turns to England, where he retires to solitude and publishes suc- 
cessfully; comes into the great world, and publishes again and 
again; but overtasking himself in some great unfinished work, 
his physician forbids literary labour; and to keep himself from 
idleness, he gets into Parliament, where he succeeds more to his 
own satisfaction than to the wonder of the world. Shortly after 
this, he meets with Florence ; the dénouemeut of which cornexion 
we have told already; and on the death of his affianced bride and 
the madness of Ceesarini, Mr. Maltravers goes abroad, and the 
work closes. 

It is easy to see that this character is Mr. Butwer’s pet, and 
that upon it he has lavished much of his care and all his fond- 
ness. It does not, however, strike us that he has succeeded felici- 
tously. In his qualities Maltravers has little or nothing new. 
There is the same mixture of the coxcomb, the genius, the 
pseudo-philsopher, and the principal man of a second-rate 
melodrama, as in all Mr. Butwer’s other heroes. The propor- 
tions, indeed, may be differently mingled, and the dandy is not so 
offensive in Maltravers as in some of the rest; but in the essen- 
tial peculiarities he is the same—Mr. Pelham sobered and grown 
older. Something more of dignity and staid elevation than that 

entleman he may indeed possess; but “ it is a kind of strutting 

ignity,” and “ he is tall by walking on tiptoes.” 

Many of the lighter social scenes are distinguished for a bril- 
liant ease; some of the descriptive ones for graceful though not 
avery definite beauty; and a few of the serious incidents for con- 
siderable power, but injured occasionally by a straining after 
theatrical point and effect. Any of these would bear transplant- 
ing; but we prefer the more sketchy or reflective passages, as 
being better in themselves, more characteric of the leading fea- 
tures of the volumes, and affording us from their shortness a 
greater variety. This is a philosophical 

COMPARISON OF ANCIENT ROME AND MODERN ENGLAND, WITH A 

WORD FOR THE WHIGS. 

“Jn the last days of their republic, a coup d’wil of their social date might 
convey to usa general notion of our own. Their system, like ours—a vast 
aristccracy, rather than a monarchy; an aristocracy, heaved and agitated, but 
kept ambitious and intellectual by the great democratic ocean which roared be- 
low and around it. An immense distinction between rich and poor; a nobility 
sumptuous, wealthy, cultivated, yet searcely elegant or refined; a people with 
mighty aspirations for more perfect hberty, but always liable, in a crisis, to be 
influenced and subdued by a deep-rooted and antique veneration for the very 
aristocracy against which they struggled : aready opening through all the walls 
of custom and privilege, for every description of talent and ambition; but so 
deep and universal a respect for wealth, that the finest spirit grew avaricious, 
gtiping, and corrupt, almost unconsciously ; and the man who rose from the 
people did not scruple to enrich himself out of the abuses he affected to lament ; 
and the man who would have died for his country could not help thrusting his 
hands into her pockets. Cussius, the stubborn and thoughtful patriot, with his 
heart of iron, had, you remember, an itching palm. Yet what a blow to all 
the hopes and dreams of a world was the overthrow of the free party after the 
death of Cesar! What generations of freemen fell at Philippi! In England, 
a we may have ultimately the same struggle; in France, too, (perhaps a 
arger stage, with far more inflammable actors,) we already perceive the same 
war of elements which shook Rome to her centre, which finally replaced the 
generous Julius with the hypocritical Augustus, which destroyed the colossal 
patricians to make way for the glittering dwarfs of a court, and cheated a 
people out of the substance with the shadow of liberty. How it may end in 
the modern world, who shall say? But while a nation has already a fair de- 
gree of constitutional freedom, I believe no struggle so perilous and awful as 
that between the aristocratic and the democratic principle. A people against a 
despot—that contest requires no prophet ; but the change from an aristocratic 
to a democratic commonwealth is, indeed, the wide, unbounded rospect upon 
which rest shadows, clouds, and darkness. If it fail, for centuries is the dial- 
hand of Time put back; if it succeed ——” 

Maltravers paused. 

“ And if it succeed ?” said Valerie. 

“ Why, then, man will have colonized Utopia! ” exclaimed Maltravers, with 
sparkling eyes, 





MR. BULWER ON THE REIGNING BEAUTY. 

It was a brilliant ball at the Palazzo of the Austrian embassy at Naples; 
and a crowd of those loungers, whether young or old, who attach themselves to 
the reigning beauty, was gathered round Madame de St. Ventadour. Gene- 
rally speaking, there is more caprice than taste in the election of a beauty to the 
Idalian throne. Nothing disappoints a stranger more than to see for the first 
time the woman to whom the world has given the golden apple. Yet he usu- 
ally falls at last into the popular idolatry, and passes with inconceivable rapidity 
from indignant scepticism into superstitious veneration. In fact, a thousand 
things besides mere symmetry of feature go to make up the Cytherea of the 
hour—tact in society, the charm of manner, a nameless and piquant brillancy. 
Where the world find the Graces they proclaim the Venus. Few persons at- 
tain preeminent celebrity for any thing without some adventitious and extra- 
neous circumstances which have nothing to de with the thing celebrated. 
Som: qualities or some circumstances throw a mysterious or personal charm 
abous hem. «Is Mr. So-and-So really such a genius ?”—* Is Mrs. Such-a- 
One really such a beauty?” you ask incredulously. ‘* Oh, yes,” is the an- 
Swer. “ Do you know all about him or her? Such a thing is said, or such a 
thing has happened.” The idol is interesting in itself, and therefore its leading 
and popular attribute is worshipped. 

: LONDON SOCIETY. 

Now this great world is not a bad thing, when we thoroughly understand it ; 
and the London great world is at least as good as any other. But then, we 
any do understand that or any thing else in our beaux jours ; which, if 
me are sometimes the most exquisite, are also often the most melancholy and 

© most wasted portion of our life. Maltravers had not yet found out either 


the set that pleased him, or the species of amusement that really amused. 





Therefore he drifted on and about the vast whirlpool, making ~~ of friends ; 
going to balls and dinners, and bored with both, as men are w 0 have no object 
in society. Now the way society is enjoyed is to have a pursuit, a métier of 
some kind, and then to go into the world, either to make the individual object a 
social pleasure, or to obtain a relaxation from some toilsome avocation. Thus, 
if you area politician, politics at once makes an object in your closet, and @ 
social tie between you and others when youare in the world. The same may be 
said of literature, though in a less degree; and though, as fewer persons care 
about literature than politics, your companions must be more select. If you are 
very young, you are fond of dancing; if you are very profligate, perhaps, you 
are fond of flirtations with your friend’s wife. These last are objects in their 
way; but they don’t last long, and even with the most frivolous, are not oc- 
cupations that'satisfy the whole mind and heart, in which there is generally an 
aspiration after something useful. It is not vanity alone that makes a man of 
the mode invent a new bit, or give his name to a new kind of tilbury; it is the 
influence of that mystic yearning after utility which is one of the master ties 
between the individual and the species. 
A FOREIGN ADVENTURER IN LONDON. 

Meanwhile, Cesarini threw himself into the fashionable world ; and, to his own 
surprise was féted and caressed. In fact, Castruccio was exactly the sort of 
person to be made a lion of. The letters of introduction that he had brought 
from Paris, were addressed to those great personages in England between whom 
and personages equally great in France, politics makes a bridge of connexion. 
Cresarini appeared to them as an accomplished young man, brother-in-law to a 
distinguished member of the French Chamber. Maltravers, on the other hand, 
introduced him to the literary dilettanti, who admire all authors that are not 
rivals. The singular costume of Cesarini, which would have revolted persons 
in an Englishman, enchanted them in an Italian. He looked, they said, like a 
poet. Ladies like to have verses written to them; and Ciesarim, who talked 
very little, made up for it by scribbling eternally. The young man’s head soon 
grew filled with comparisons between hitnself in London and Petrarch at Avige 
non. As he had always thought that fame was in the gift of lords and ladies, 
and had no idea of the multitude, he fancied himself already famous. And 
since one of his strongest feelings was his jealousy of Maltravers, he. was 
delighted at being told he was a much more interesting creature than that 
haughty personage, who wore his neckcloth like other people, and had 
not even those indispensable attributes of genius—black curls and a sneer. 
Fine society, which, as Madame de Stael well says, depraves the frivolous mind 
and braces the strong one, completed the ruin of all that was manly i 
Cesarini’s intellect. He soon learned to limit his desire of effect or distinction 
to gilded saloons; and his vanity contented itself upon the scraps and morsels 
from which the lion heart of true ambition turns in disdain. But this was not 
all. Czesarini was envious of the greater affluence of Maltravers. His own 
fortune was in a small capital of eight or nine thousand pounds; but, thrown 
in the midst of the wealthiest society in Europe, he could not bear to sacrifice a 
single claim upon its esteem. He began to talk of the satiety of wealth; and 
young ladies listened to him with remarkable interest when he did so: he ob- 
tained the reputation of riches; he was too vain not to be charmed with it. 
He endeavoured to maintain the claim by adopting the extravagant excesses of 
the day. He bought horses, he gave away jewels, he made love to a 
marchioness of forty-two, who was very kind to him and very fond of écarté, 
he gambled, he was in the high road to destruction. 

THE PLANS OF AN ENGLISH ADVENTURER. 

Looking round the English world, Ferrers saw that at his age and with an 
equivocal position, and no chances to throw away, it was necessary that he 
should cast off all attributes of the character of the wanderer and the gargon. 

“ There is nothing respectable in lodgings and a cab,” said Ferrers to hime 
self, (that “ self” was his grand contidant,) ‘nothing stationary. Such 
are the appliances of a here-to-day-gone-to-morrow kind of life. One never 
looks suhstantial till one pays rates and taxes, and has a bill with one’s 
butcher.” 

Accordingly, without saying a word to anybody, Ferrers took a long lease of 
a large house in one of those quiet streets that proclaim the owners do net 
wish to be made by fashionable situations—streets in which, if you have a large 
house, it is supposed to be because you can afford one. He was very particular 
in its being a respectable street; Great George Street, Westminster, was the 
one he selected. 

No fiippery or baubles common to the mansion of young bachelors, no bubl, 
and marquetrie, and Sevre china, and cabinet pictures, distinguished the large 
dingy drawing-rooms of Lumley Ferrers. He bought all the old furniture a 
bargain of the late tenant,—tea-coloured chintz curtains, and chairs and sofas 
that were venerable and solemn with the accumulated dust of twenty-five years. 
The only things about which he was particular were a very long dining-table 
that would hold forty, and a new mahogany sideboard. Somebody asked him 
why he cared about such articles. ‘1 don’t know,” said he, ‘but I observe 
all respectable family men do; there must be something in it, I shall discover 
the secret by and by.” 

In this house did Mr. Ferrers ensconce himself with two middle-aged maids 
servants and a man out of livery, whom he chose from a multitude of candi- 
dates, because the man looked especially well-fed. : 

Having thus settled himself, and told every one that the lease of his house 
was for sixty-three years, Lumley Ferrers made a little calculation of his pro- 
bable expenditure ; which he found, with good management, might amount to 
about one-fourth more than his income. j 

‘ [ shall take the surplus out of my capital,” said he, and try the experiment 
for five years; if it don’t do, and pay me profitably, why then either men are 
not to be lived upon or Lumley Ferrers is a much duller dog then he thinks 
himself!” " * . . . 

Ferrers gave a great many dinners; but he did not go on that foolish plan 
which has been laid down by persons who pretend to know life, as a means of 
popularity ; he did not profess to give dinners better than other people. He 
knew that, unless you are a very rich or a very great man, no fully is equal to 
that of thinking that you soften the hearts of your friends by soups @ la bisque, 
and Vermuth wine at a guinea a bottle! They all go away, saying, “ What 
right has that d——d fellow to give a better dinner than we do? “What horrid 
taste, what ridiculous presumption !” 

No, though Ferrers himself was a most scientific epicure, and held the luxury 
of the palate at the highest possible price, he dieted his friends on what he 
termed ‘ respectable fare.” His cook put plenty of flour into the oyster-sauce ; 
cod’s-head and shoulders made his invariable fish; and four entrés, without 
flavour or pretence, were duly supplied by the pastrycook, and carefully 
eschewed by the host. Neither did Mr. Ferrers affect to bring about him gay 
wits and brilliant talkers. He confined himself to men of substantial consis 
deration; and generally took care to be himself the cleverest person present 5 
while he turned the conversation on serious matters crammed for the occasion, 
politics, stocks, commerce, and the criminal code. Pruning his gaiety, though 
he retained his frankness, he sought to be known as a highly-intormed, pains- 
taking man, who would be sure to rise. His connexions, and a certain name- 
less charm about him,—consisting chiefly in a pleasant countenance, a bold yet 
winning candour, and the absence of all Aauteur or pretence,—enabled him to 
assemble round this plain table, which, if it gratified no taste, wounded no 
self-love, a sufficient number of public men of rank and eminent men of busi- 
ness to answer his purpose. The situation he had chosen, so uear the Houses 
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of Parliament, was convenient to politicians; and, by degrees, the large dingy 
drawing-rooms became a frequent resort for public men to talk over those thou- 
sand underplots by which a party is served or attacked. Thus, theagh not in 
Parliament himself, Ferrers became insensibly associated with Partiamentary 
men and things; and the Ministerial party, whose politics he espoused, praised 
him highly, made use of him, and meant, some day or other, to do something 
for him. 
-AUTHORS, 

The biographies of authors—those ghost-like beings who seem to have had 
no life but in the shadow of their own haunting and imperishable thoughts— 
dimmed the inspiration he might have caught from their pages. Those slaves 
of the lamp, those silkworms of the closet, how little had they enjoyed, how 
little had they lived! Condemned to a mysterious fate by the wholesale desti- 
nies of the worid, they seemed born but to toil and to spin thoughts for the 
common herd; and, their task performed in drudgery and in darkness, to die 
when no further service could be wrung from their exhaustion. Names had 
they been in life, and as names they lived for ever—in life as in death airy and 
unsubstantial phantoms. 

MR, BULWER’S RATIONALE OF SEDUCTION. 

Much of our morality (prudent and right upon system) with respect to 
the first false step of women, Jeads us, as we all know, into barbarous errors 
as to individual exceptions. Where from pute and confiding love that first 
false step has been taken, many a woman has been saved, in after life, froma 
thousand temptations. The poor unfortunates who crowd our streets and 
theatres, have rarely, in the first instance, been corrupted by love, but by 
Poverty and the contagion of circumstance and example. It is a miserable 
cant phrase to call them the victims of seduction; they have been the victims of 
hunger, of vanity, of curiosity, of evil female counsels; but the seduction of 
love hardly ever conducts to a life of vice. If a woman has once really loved, 
the beloved object makes an impenetrabie barrier between her and other men; 
their advances terrify and revolt ; she would rather die than be unfaithful even 
toa memory. Though man loves the sex, woman loves only the individual ; 
and the more she loves him, the more cold she is to the species. For the pas- 
sion of woman is in the sentiment, the fancy, the heart. It rarely has much to 
do with the coarse images with which boys and old men—the inexperienced and 
the worn-out—connect it. 

One source of interest, which numbers will feel or fancy in Ernest 
Maliravers, is of an adventitious kind, so far as merit is concerned. 
We allude to the parallel which some reviewers have drawn already, 
and which many readers will echo, between the writer and bis 
hero. How far this may be true in the particulars, either as 
regards the mind or the conduct, we know not. Mr. Butwer, ina 
chapter of interlude, which had better have been left out, dis- 
tinctly repudiates the connexion ; and it is not likely there should 
be a very exact resemblance in details. As regards the leading 
outline, however, the parallel is clear enough, whether accidental 
or intended. Each is a man of family, fortune, and fashion; each 
is a successful author; neither makes a first-rate figure in the 
Senate; but Mr. Maltravers has the advantage over Mr. Butwer, 
in having refused office under two Governments. Yet although 
this interest is adventitious, and its excitement by the author not 
in the purest taste, it has of course considerable attraction, and 
that of an autobiographical kind. If the reader wishes to sean 
the whole, he must peruse the work; but we will pick out a few 
of the most striking sketches of the most important epochs in the 
life of Mr. Maltravers. 

MR. MALTRAVERS AT TWO-AND-TWENTY. 

He was one of remarkable appearance. His long fair hair floated witha 
careless grace over a brow more calm and thoughtful than became his years ; 
his manner was unusually quiet and self-collected, and not without a certain 
stateliness, rendered more striking by the height of his stature, a lordly 
contour of feature, and a serene but settled expression of melancholy in his 
eyes and smile. id * io 

Maltravers, besides being now somewhat ripened from his careless boyhood 
into a proud and fastidious man, had a natural love for the becoming. © This 
Jove was unconsciously visible in trifles: it is the natural parent of good taste. 
And it was indeed an in-born good taste which redeemed Ernesi’s natural care- 
Jessness in those personal matters in which young men usually take a pride. 
An habitual and soldier-like neatness of dress, and a love of order and sym- 
ssa stood with him in the stead of elaborate attention to equipage and 

ress. 

Maltravers had not thought twice in his life whether he was handsome or 
not; and, like most men who have a knowledge of the gentler sex, he knew 
that beauty had little to do with engaging the love of women. The air, the 
manner, the tone, the conversation, the something that interests, and the 
something to be proud of, these are the attributes of the man made to be 
loved. * * . * * 7 * 

Ernest Maltravers was not so good a man as when he left England. He 
had lived in lands where public opinion is neither strong in its influence nor 
rigid in its canons, and that does not make a man better. Moreover, thrown 
into bustling life, with ardent passions and intellectual superiority, he had 
been led by the one into many errors, from the consequences of which the 
other bad delivered him; the necessity of roughing it through the world, of 
resisting fraud to-day and violence to-morrow, had hardened over the surface 
of his heart, though at bottom the springs were still fresh and living. He had 
Jost much of his chivalrous veneration for women, whom he bad begun to con- 
sider rather as playthings thun idols; he found that they deceive us as often 
as we deceive them. He found also that their feelings are frequently less deep 
than they appear, and that they fall in love and fall out of it, without breaking 
their hearts. Again, tuo, the last few years had been spent without any high 
aims or fixed pursuits. Maltravers had been living on the capital of his facul- 
ties and affections in a wasteful, speculating spirit. It is a bad thing for a 
elever and ardent man not to have some paramount object of life. 

MR. MALTRAVERS’ SCHOLARSHIP. 

Maltravers was an admirable scholar. The stores of the immortal dead were 
as familiar to him as his own language. The poetry, the philosophy, the 
manner of thought and habits of life of the graceful Greek and the luxurious 
Roman, were a part of knowledge that constituted a common and household 
portion of his own associations and peculiarities of thought. He had satu- 
rated his intellect with the Pactolus of old ; and the grains of gold came down 
from the classic Tmolus with every tide. This knowledge of the dead, often 
so useless, has an inexpressible charm when it is applied to the places where 
the dead lived. We care nothing about the ancients on Highgate Hill; but at 
Baiz, Pompeii, by the Virgilian Hades, the ancients are society with which 
We thirst to be familiar. ‘To the animated and curious Frenchwoman what a 
cicerone was Ernest Maltravers! How eagerly sbe listened to accounts of a 
life more elegant than that of Paris; of a civilization which the world never 
can know again; tant mieux! for it was rotten at the core, though most 
glorious in the complexion, Those cold names and unsubstantial shadows 


which Madame de St. Ventadour had been accustomed to yawn over in skele. 
ton histories, took from the eloquence of Maltraversthe breath of life ; they 
glowed and moved, they feasted and made love, were wise and foolish, merry 
and sad, like living things. On the other hand, Maltravers learnt 4 
thousand new secrets of the existing and actual world from the lips of the ae. 
complished and observant Valerie. | What a new step in the philosophy of life 
does a young man of genius make when he first compares his theories and ex. 
perience with the intellect of aclever woman of the world. Perhaps it does 
not elevate him, but how it enlightens and refives: what numberless minute 
yet important mysteries in human character and practical wisdom does he 
drink unconsciously from the sparkling persiflage of such acompanion. Our 
education is hardly ever complete without it. 

THE CAUSES OF MR. MALTRAVERS’ SUCCESS. 


His first work was successful—perhaps from this reason, that it bore the 
stamp of the honest and the real. He did not sit down to report of what he 
had never seen, to dilate on what he had never felt. A quiet and thoughtful 
observer of life, his descriptions were the more vivid, because his own first im. 
pressions were not yet worn away. His experience had sunk deep, not on the 
arid surface of matured age, but in the fresh soil of youthful emotions, 
Another reason perhaps that obtained success for his essay was, that he had 
more varied and more elaborate knowledge than young authors think it necessary 
to possess. He did not, like Cesarini, attempt to make a show of words upon 
a slender capital of ideas. Whether his style was eloquent or homely, it was 
still in him a faithful transcript of considered and digested thought. A third 
reason—and I dwell on these points not more to elucidate the career of Maltra. 
vers, than as hints which may be useful to others— a third reason why Maltra. 
vers obtained a prompt and favourable reception from the public was, that he 
had not hackneyed his peculiarities of diction and thought in that worst of all 
schools for the literary novice—the columns of a magazine. Periodicals form 
an excellent mode of communication between the public and an author already 
established, who has lost the charm of novelty but gained the weight of ac. 
knowledged reputation; and who, either upon politics or criticism, seeks for 
frequent and continuous occasions to enforce his peculiar theses and doctrines, 
But upon the young writer this mode of communication, if too long continued, 
operates most injuriously both as to his future prospects and his own present 
taste and style. With respect to the first, it familiarizes the public to his man- 
nerism, (and all writers worth reading have mannerism,) in a form to which 
the said public are not inclined to attach much weight. He forestalls in 3 
few mouths what ought to be the effect of years, —namely, the wearying a world 
soon nauseated with the toujours perdriz. With respect to the last, it induces 
a man to write for momentary effects, to study a false smartness of style and 
reasoning, to bound his ambition of durability to the last day of the month, to 
expect immediate returns for labour, to recoil at the ‘hope deferred” of 
serious works on which judgment is slowly formed. 

MR. MALTRAVERS FAMOUS. 


Maltravers appeared once more in the haunts of the gay and the great. He 
felt that his new character had greatly altered his position. He was no longer 
courted and caressed for the same vulgar and adventitious circumstances of for- 
tune, birth, and connexions, as before, yet for circumstances that to him seemed 
equally unflattering. He was not sought for his merit, his intellect, his talents, 
but for his momentary celebrity. He was an author in fashion; and run after 
as any thing else in fashion might have been. He was invited less to be talked 
to than to be stared at. He was far too proud in his temper, and too pure in 
his ambition, to feel his vanity elated by sharing the enthusiasm of the circles 
with a German prince or an industrious flea. Accordingly, he soon repelled the 
advances made to him; was reserved and supercilious to fine ladies, refused to be 
the fashion, and became very unpopular with the literary exclusives. They 
even began to run down the works, because they were dissatisfied with the 
author; but Maltravers had based his experiments upon the vast masses of the 
general public. He had called the reorie of his own and other countries to be 
his audience and his judges; and all the coteries in the world could not have 
injured him. He was like the member for an immense sore who may 
offend individuals as long as he keep his footing with the body at large. But 
while he withdrew himself from the insipid aud the idle, he took care not to be- 
come separated from the world. He formed his own society according to his 
tastes; took pleasure in the manly and exciting topics of the day; and sharp. 
ened his observation and widened his sphere as an author, by mixing freely and 
boldly with all classes as a citizen. 

MR. MALTRAVERS AS AN AUTHOR. 

It would not suit the design of this work to follow Maltravers step by step 
in his course. I am only describing the principal events, not the minute de- 
tails, of his intellectual life. Of the character of his works, it will be enough to 
say, that whatever their faults, they were original—they were his own. He 
did not write according to copy, nor compile from commonplace books. He 
was an artist, it is true—for what is genius itself but art ? ut he took laws, 
and harmony, and order, from the great code of Truth and Nature; a code that 
demands intense and unrelaxing study, though its first principles are few and 
simple; that study Maltravers did not shrink from. It was a deep love of truth 
that made him a subtle and searching analyst even in what the dull world con- 
siders trifles; for he knew that nothing in literature is in itself trifling—that it 
is often but a hair’s breadth that divides a truism from a discovery. He was 
the more original, because he sought rather after the true than the new. No 
two minds are ever the same; and therefore any man who will give us fairly 
and frankly the results of his own impressions, uninfluenced by the servilities of 
imitation, will be original. But it was not from originality, which really made 
his predominant merit, that Maltravers derived his reputation ; for his origi 
nality was not of that species which generally dazzles the vulgar; it was not 
extravagant or bizarre; he affected no system and no school. Many authors of 
his day seemed more novel and unique to the superficial. Profound and durable 
invention proceeds by subtle and fine gradations; it has nothing to do with 
those jerks and starts, those convulsions and distortions, which belong not to tue 
vigour and health, but to the epilepsy and disease of literature. 

MR. MALTRAVERS AS A SENATOR. 

His success in public life was not brilliant nor sudden. For, though he had 
eloquence and knowledge, he disdained all oratorical devices; and though he 
had passion and energy, he could scarcely be called a warm partisan. He met 
with much envy, and many obstacles ; and the gracions and buoyant sociality 
of temper and manners that had, in early youth, made him the idol of his cone 
temporaries at school or college, had long since faded away into a cold, settled, 
and lofty, though gentle reserve, which did not attract towards him the animal 
spirits of the herd. But though he spoke seldom, and heard many, with half 
his powers, more enthusiastically cheered, he did not fail of commanding atten- 
tion and respect ; and though no darling of cliques and parties, yet in that 
great body of the people who were ever the audience and tribunal to which, ia 
letters or in politics, Maltravers appealed, there was silently growing up ani 
spreading wide a belief in his upright intentions, his unpurchaseable honour, 
and his correct and well-considered views. He felt that his name was safely 
invested, though the return for the capital was slow and modexate, He was 
contented to abide his time. 

MR. MALTRAVERS AT THE END OF THE WORK. 

Here stood Maltravers, strong beyond the common strength of, maa, in health, 

power, conscious superiority, premeditated vengeance — wise, gifted all 
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Ities ripe, developed, at his «o d; the lete and all-armed man, 
faculties Tipe, i 1 } ) 

repared for defence and offence against every foe—a man who one roused in a 
righteous quarrel would not have quailed before an army ;* and there and thus 
was his dark and fierce pu:pose dished from his soul—shivered into atoms at 


his feet. 





# «Don Juan, who was much more sentimental, 
Swore they should see him by the dawn of day, 
Or that the Kussian army should repent all.” 


_—_— 
GIFT-BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 


Tue number of gift-books that are spread before us, better mark 
the approach of winter than the hazy mornings, and the chilly 
evenings, and the saddening aspect which nature even at mid-day 
wears When the sun happens to be clouded. 

Of these volumes there are two classes,—the first, Annuals 
proper; the other, books which resemble them only in their beauty 
of form, or the keepsake purpose to which they can be applied. 
We will take the regulars first. 

1, Friendship’s Offering, and Winter’s Wreath, for 1838. 

2. The Christian Keepsake. 1838. 

3. Fisher’s Juvenile Scrap- Book. 1838. 

4. The Drawingreom Scrap- Book. 1838. 


1. Were we to go back to old times for the purpose of compari- 
son, it is probable that we might detect some slight falling-off in 
the spirit of Friendship's Offering ; but who wants criticism in 
things intended for Christmas? Yet, except in those indescribable 
somethings which escape all but the connoisseur, the present 
volume is as agreeable as in those days when PringLe or HERVEY 
was its animating soul, and we used to think it one of the plea- 
santest of the tribe, all things considered. There is still the same 
judicious intermixture of prose and verse; the verse running 
glibly enough, and the prose mostly tales of romance, which 
filling a book might be prolonged to weariness, but occupying only 
afew pages close before one has time to tire. 

Of this class of tales, Miss WicKLANpD's “ Charlottede Montmo- 
renci,” a lady who eloped with her husband on her wedding-night 
to escape the gallant intentions of Henri Quatre, appears to us the 
best, not only as the most pleasing in its subject and termination, but 
as. possessing much of the true spirit of romance. “t The Avenger,” 
by the author of Tough Yarns, has vigour and sea knowledge, but 
is somewhat coarse, with a morality none of the highest as regards 
smuggling and buccaneering. ‘* Flora Macdonald” is most re- 
matkable for the incidental anecdote that George the Fourth 
when in Edinburgh offended the Scottish chiefs at first by calling 
himself the King of England instead of Great Britain. And 
“Winning the Gloves” is a pleasant piece of Italian adventure, 
after the manner of Mrs. Rapcuirre and the Bravo of Venice. 
The poet of most fame is Barry CornwauL; whose “ Night- 
sketch taken near Newgate” is real, but common. We pre- 
fer ConneLius Wesses “Summer Scene.” Although, as a 
whole, the subject may be overlaid with minute images, yet the 
following passage appears to us an exquisite bit of pastoral Jand- 
scape painting. 

The knotted snake, where heavy kine 
In winter poached the watery soil, 
Enjoys the sun’s intemperate shine, 
And, touched, untwists his easy coil, 
But is too indolent to stir 
Far from the gentle passenger. 
Save him, there is no living thing 
That crawls, or glides, or spreads the wing, 
*Mong all the myriad things that swarm 
In Nature’s universal farm, 
But from the sultry fields has fled, 
And all this living world seems dead. 
Yes, now I reach the river’s side, 
Where the lank willows spread a shade ; 
The nimble trout, with sudden glide, 
When they behold my shadow dim 
Hang darkening o’er the water’s brim, 
Into their oozy caverns slide, 
And none are seen where hundreds played. 
But soon, the intruding terror gone, 
Slowly, slily, one by one, 
Into the middle stream they row, 
Back-glancing often as they go, 
With sharp, retrospective eyes, 
Still careful of some new surprise. 





Fierce and more fierce descends the heat, 
And warns me timely to retreat. 
I watch the pallid moon 
Follow the fiery sun 
Up the hot height of noon, 
And wish the in was done, 
That I might wander and enjoy 
Her evening shine, more cool and coy. 
Some three hours since the cattle fled 
Where branches screen them overhead ; 
And from afar or near, 
However quick the ear, 
No sound is heard of voice or tread : 
Not even the gentle house-dove’s coo 
Comes the sullen silence through; 
All living sounds are dumb, 
Even the gnat’s shrill hum. 


¥ 2. The Christian Keepsake. There is unquestionably much in 
having a pursuit—some definite object of study and purpose of 
action, It gives unity, matter, and what is more than all, reality. 
Whilst volumes that merely aim at “ light literature” very often 
turn out to be of the heaviest, miscellanies that treat of a 
Serious subject, and are written by men not perhaps altogether 
skilled in authoreratt, systematically eschewing some of the arts 
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of composition, and using a phraseology which smacks at least of 
mannerism, are far from unattractive. Such is the case with 
this Annual; which, in the solidity and permanent interest of its 
subjects, may almost claim the character of perennial, from the 
world to which it is addressed. 

We say this although the present volume is not equal to some 
we have seen. There is no article like the paper on CLARKSON 
with the exquisite humbug-scene by the Emperor ALEXANDER, 
or even the biography of WiLnerForck. But every prose paper 
in it is informing, sustained, and painstaking. The opening 
article, on the “ African Witnesses,” gives a clear and condensed 
summary of the behavior of the Dutch and English settlers at the 
Cape to the aborigines; a sketch of the two native chieftains who 
gave evidence before the Committee, wih a rather interesting 
quotation from their evidence. The answer to the following ques- 
tion (and there had been several such,) is almirable for its diplo- 
matic caution. It has also a satirical simplicity which diplo- 
macy rarely reaches— 

“ Did not the Governor know of the wrong that had been done to you ?”—~ 
‘* I do not know that: but he knew that he had taken my country.” 

Amongst other things of solid workmanship, there is a notice, 
biographical, critical, and paneygyrical, of the Reverend JoHN 
Harris; aman who, independent of his powers as a preacher, 
has “ inculeated the great principles of Christian duty, bringing 
it clearly to operate upon the minds and consciences of men toa 
greater extent than any living writer,” in his essay called Mame 
mon, or Covetousness the Sin of the ChristianChurch, of which 
23,000 copies were sold in a single year. Mr. Harris seems to 
have stuff in him to gain more than a sectarian reputation. This 
passage from a sermon in aid of missions, is an instance of skilful 
use of the figure called personification. It is close, comprehensive, 
and powerful, with a natural appeal to the pocket towards its 
close. 

“ By a very slight effort of the imagination, we can cause the hosts of evil 
to pass before us; and what a spectacle to behold! First, come the Jews out 
of all nations under heaven, each with a veil over his heart, and stained with 
the blood of the Just One. Next, nominal Christians, by myriads, and from 
all parts of Europe, headed by one who drags a Bible in triumph, as a dangerous 
book, and embraces an image, or an amulet, instead. Then comes the crescent 
of imposture, followed by Turkey and Persia, by large tracks of India, the 
islands of the Eastern sea, Egypt and Northern Africa, the inhabitants of the 
largest and fairest portions of the globe. After these, the swarthy tribes of 
Africa, Central, Western, and Southern, with their descendants of the Western 
Indies, laden with the spells of witchcraft, and covered with the charms of 
their Fetish worship. Now come the aborigines of the two Americas, and the 
islanders of the great Pacitic—fresh from the scalp-dance, the cannibal feast, or 
the worship of the snake-god. Next, the selfish Chinese, one-third of the 
species—in appearance all idolators, in reality all atheists—a world of atheists, to 
whom all truth is a fable, and all virtue a mystery. Last comes India—the 
nations of Southern Asia, and the many islands of the Eastern sea, a thousand 
tribes, including infanticides, cannibals, and the offerers of human blood, 
dragging their idol-gods, an endless train, with Juggernaut at their head, worn 
with the toil of their penances, and marked with the scars of self-torture. 
And who are these that close the train? The Thugs of India, just discovered— 
a vast fraternity of secret murderers—the votaries of Kalee, who has given 
one-half of the human race to be slaughtered for her honour. Oh, God, and 
is this thy world! Are these thy creatures! Where is thy church? Oh, 
righteous Father, the world hath not known thee, and thy church, appointed 
to declare thee, hath neglected to fulfil her trust ! Christians, did you count their 
numbers as they passed? Six hundred millions at least. Did you ask youre 
selves, as they passed, whither they were going ? Follow them, and see. Can 
you do so, even in imagination, without feeling an impulse to rush and erect 
the cross between them and ruin?” 

The poetry, with the exception of some by Montcomery and 
Mary Howirt, is generally rather prosaic; but here are two 
little gems, by Archdeacon WranGHAm and Lord GRENVILLE. 
It will be seen that they are both imitations of the same idea; 
and it is singular to observe the elegant amplification of the 
poetical divine and the condensation of the statesman and man of 
business. , 

ARCHDEACON WRANGHAMS 
“ Thy flowers,” one day cried Love to Spring, 
 Scarcely survive their blossoming ; 
Fleet one short month, frown one dark sky, 
They in their very cradle die!” 
Lightly sweet Spring the taunt retorted, 
As in her bower, all bloom, she sported : 
*¢ And will the joys thy reign discloses 
Flourish longer than my roses?” 
LOBD GRENVILLE’S. 
“ Poor aye said Love, ‘‘ unhappy Spring! 
How soon thy flowers decay !” : 
“ Vain boy!” said Spring, “on swifter wing 
Pass not thy joys away ?” 

3. Bernarp Barton has taken unto himself Miss AGngs 
SrricKLAnp as a helpmate for Fisher’s Juventle Scrap-Book ; and 
the result is more variety than usual, with a dash of feminine 
grace, and perhaps a better adaptation in some of the prose tales 
to juvenile ideas and tastes. The simplicity of the Friend was 
sometimes of too peetical a nature for childish minds; and though 
the verses might readily enough be understood, they might not 
always be relished. In some of the pieces, luckily for older 
readers, this is still visible. In others, if by BgRNARD himself, 
he is rather puerile than juvenile. The prose stories for the most 
part relate to history ; and the amusement of a story is pleasantly 
blended with information regarding foreign customs, and with 
sufficient allusions to historical events to stimulate the curiosity 
of the young reader. ; : 

The present extract, like our last, shall be poetical, though with 





more living interest and sympathy. 
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THE YOUNG MILKEMAID. 
She’s errand-girl and housemaid too, 

Her comfort, help, and stay, 

And when her grandmamma is ill, 

The nurse’s part can play ; 

And if, at times, a pensive shade 

May overcast her brow, 

Tis prompted by the wish that she 

Could milk, for her, the cow ! 

And when that happy time shall come, 

She'll go with stool and pail, 

As her poor grandmamma now goes, 

Down to the grassy vale; 

And there, beside the hawthorn hedge, 

Beneath the shady tree, 

Mid sportive lambs and singing birds, 

A milkmaid she will be. 
Meantime, she takes her basin brown, 

Of coarsest earthenware, 

And brings away what little milk 

The good old dame can spare : 

The rest must to the town be borne, 

And sold that they may live; 

For this one cow, and little more, 
Fire, food, and clothes must give. 
But having these, they lack no more. 

Trusting in Heaven above, 
Contented in their humble cot, 

They dwell in peace and leve: 

The wild birds warbling in the trees, 

The young lambs in their play, 
Lead not a life more innocent, 

Nor half so blest as they ! 

It should be observed of this juvenile gift, that the plates are 
more numerous and of a higher class than are found in other 
Annuals for children; probably because the extensive business of 
the publishers gives them ready appliances which few others 
possess. 

4. Fisher’s Drawingroom Scrap-Book, by Miss Lanpon, is a 
handsome quarto; consisting of portraits of eminent individuals, 
illustrated by brief notices of their lives or a snatch of verse on 
their exploits, and views of scenes in different parts of the world, 
each accompanied by verses having more or less relation to the 
subject of the plates. The editor, or rather the author of this 
volume, is Miss Lanpon: and a very wonderful work it is, not 
so much for itself or its intrinsic merits, as for the fluency and 
command of verse it displays. Independent of incessant ex- 
ercise of her literary faculties in other directions, Miss LaNDoN 
year after year pours out a quarto volume of verse—not on sub- 
jects chosen by herself—not in a tale, where the filling up of 
many parts is little more than mechanical, when the outline 
is once designed—but sings as it were to order and the 
engraver's fancy. Yet she not only sings with her usual taste 
and power, but exhibits no forcing or drudge-like heaviness. We 
can readily believe what she says of herself in a communication 
to Mr. Hat.—‘I write poetry with far more ease than I do 
prose, and with far greater rapidity. In prose, I often stop and 
hesitate for a word—in poetry, never. Poetry always carries me 
out of myself; I forget every thing in the world but the subject 
which has interested my imagination.” Poeta nascttur, non fit. 
Yet it is still curious how the imagination will come at call when 
it has no higher source of inspiration than an engraving. 


The volumes of the second class are two in number— 


1. The Book of Gems. 

2. The Cynosure. 

The third and concluding volume of the Book of Gems is con- 
fined to specimens of the modern poets of Great Britain; Wo t- 
cor (Peter Pindar) and Disp1n being the only bards who have 
not been contemporaries of the present generation, although some 
of them—as Byron, Keats, Scort, and SH—ELLEy—are no longer 
with us. The number included is ample; but we miss Morris 
amongst the dead, who, as a more than respectable song-writer, 
might have had a place; and Epwarp BuLwer amongst the 
living, whose poetry is certainly more than equal to the majority 
of those writers to whom he is postponed. In the order of arrange- 
ment, Mr. Haut scems to have followed no definite plan either of 
chronology, merit, or the alphabetical order of the names. He opens 
with Worpsworth, he proceeds to Byron, and the others follow 
higgledy-piggledy. This characteristic is obvious enough. The 
merit of the selections is not so easy to decide upon. After a suffi- 
cient time, the world at large passes its judgment upon the best work 
ofan author, but it rarely troubles its head about select passages. 
Yet it requires a nice discernment to select those specimens which 
not only present a whole to the reader, but display at the same time 
the most characteristic idea of the writer and the highest efforts of 
his genius. For, independent of the critical power which this sup- 
poses, the compiler has to guard against his own feelings, A 
long work will always be judged to a certain degree without bias ; 
but single passages often owe much of their effect to the subject 
or the sentiment, which, appealing to the studies or the experience 
of the reader, strike a chord to which the feelings of others may 
not respond. It is almost as difficult to sink self in criticism as in 
other things. 

The rule which Mr. Hatt has laid down for his guidance is a 
sound one: “ he has endeavoured to extract such examples as 
might best exhibit the genius of the poet; and has taken complete 
poems, though short, in preference to detached passages from 
more extensive works.” Of the minor poets it is unnecessary to 


say any thing. Of the greater writers, ‘CAMPBELL appears 
to us to have fared the best—perhaps because his excellence 
is more fully displayed in his smaller pieces. Byron seems the 
worst. The “Inscription on the Monument of a Dog,” and the 
two stanzas “ Farewell, if ever fondest prayer,” are very indifferent 
specimens of the great poet. And though “The Dream” is of a 
higher kind, and possesses a personal interest, yet more powerfy] 
and characteristic passages might have been readily found. 

To the specimens of the poets are prefixed skeleton accounts 
of their lives, and brief criticisms on their poetical character, 
In dealing with living writers, this, as Mr. HAL observes, wag 
tender ground; but he has gone over it lightly and fairly. The 
biographies are little more than dates and genealogical particy. 
lars, with, a slight leaning, as it strikes us, to heraldic embellish. 
ments. The criticisms, though not very profound, are generally 
fair, with what would scarcely have been expected, no disposition 
to overrate. They, however, are somewhat disproportioned; 
which, indeed, it was difficult to avoid. In reading them, it 
would appear that the minnow had as good a hope of immortatity 
as the triton. But, in despite of all little defects, the book is 
handsome, pleasing, and even useful. It will give to most pur- 
chasers as much j<ctry as they desire of the modern minor poets, 

In saying that the author deals only with dates, it should be 
qualified by observing that there are exceptions to the rule. The 
following rather felicitous sketch of M1uMan, and the judgment 
on Wo tcor, are of this kind. The licence of the latter, by the 
b:, is treated by Mr. Hat with somewhat of harsh: ess: he is a 
loyalist of the old school. 

MILMAN. 

Mr. Milman is still the Vicar of St. Mary, Reading (?) and in that town he 
continues to reside. He is described as an eloquent preacher, and a zealous 
clergyman. In person he is tall; his countenance is fine and expressive; his 
manners are distant and reserved; and, however different he may be in the 
society of his friends, he is described by those who have had but little inter- 
course with him as perpetually reminding them that he is a dignitary of the 
Church to which he belongs; and that he is indisposed to touch any thing 
*¢ common or unclean. 

WOLCOT. 

If we judge the personal character of Dr. Wolcot from his writings and the 
anecdotes that are told of him, his mind and his habits must have been gross 
and sensual to a degree. He felt no remorse at wounding—either to procure 
money or to gratify unncalled-for spleen—the feelings of the highest and the 
most virtuous persons in the realm. He speaks in one of his satires of his 
‘€ Jean heart ;” it was evidently incapable of sympathy with the better sensa- 
tions of humanity. In all his writings he appears to have been actuated by 
that sentiment which a later wit describes as “ the malice in a good thin 
being the barb that makes it stick.” The satirist, in his old age, was afflicted 
with blindoéss ; his winter was the opposite of that which has been described 
as “ frosty but kindly:” still he continued to send forth his squibs; and 
grieved only that he had lost the power of making them hurt. The objects of 
his enmity had been gradually removed out of his reach. One of his friends 
visited him on his. deathbed ; and, asking the worn-out sinner if he could do 
aught to gratify him, received this memorable reply, ‘* Yes; give me back 
my youth!” 

Literature is not, however, the only quality of this volume. Its 
typographical character is of the highest excellence ; and more 
than forty plates decorate its pages, very fairly representing the 
present state of the British school of painting. The poetical fancies 
are few and feeble, and tinctured with affectation. SALVATOR Rosa 
showing a picture to his patron, might pass for a page holding a 
looking-glass for his old master to shave himself. A design by 
SrorHarpD, representing four meck-eyed damsels in a row ina 
sylvan solitude, charms with its grace, despite its want of meaning; 
and Uwrns's vision of pleasure, though rather too artificial, makes 
a pretty picture. But the numerous delicious little bits of scenery 
are worth a score of poorconceits. A sunrise, misty morning, by 
Turner, is one of the most exquisite glimpses of nature he has 
ever shown us, because it is the sober truth. Why will he insist 
on going mad, when he can so delight us by being in his right 
senses? Let us hope that this is a sign of returning sanity, or at 
any rate that we may have more lucid iutervals of his chromania. 
Bonineton brings up Venice before us “as with the stroke of 
an enchanter’s wand,’ —calm, bright, stately, and “ fresh from 
ocean.” Martin, in ascene of the angels appearing to the shep- 
herds, reconciles us to his artificial effects by one pure touch of 
nature—the moon rising behind the city. A green shady lane, 
by Horianp; a churchyard, by Creswick; a flat landscape 
with cattle and herdsmen, under a warm evening sun, by Bar- 
RETT; a roadside alehouse, by MuLREADy; a coast scene, by 
STANFIELD; a river scene, by REINAGLE; a wreck, by CHAM- 
BERS, and another by Prout; a noble view of Windsor Castle, on 
a summer evening, by Pynz,—these realize the peculiar beauties 
and atmospheric effects of English scenery: that skill which is 
the forte of our countrymen, and for which they are unrivalled, is 
developed in these homely pictures; they throw their genuine 
feeling into them. There is a dog, by Lanpsggr, that is all but 
alive. The portrait of Worpswortu, by PicKkeRs@iLt, is rather 
lackadaisical. 


2. The Cynosure is the book of the least pretence and the 
lowest price of the whole series; but probably the most intrin- 
sically valuable. It is a selection from old and new writers ; nof, 
apparently, got up for any particular purpose, but the result of 
the selectors reading. And a very extensive reader he appears 
to be. Ancient and modern authors—historians, philosophers, 
poets, parsons, and orators—are all laid under contribution for a 
pithy sentence, a beautiful sentiment, a profound thought, or the 
matter of an essay. Some of the fragments, however, seem to be 
original—at least they are without a name: and these are not 
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_—— 
of the worst. Take the following very penetrating and true ex- 
osure of a common prejudice. 

‘He who would do an unworthy act for the sake of power, would do the 
same for pelf, if he happened to feel the want of it, or to place as high a value 
upon it; and he that reserves the practice of base arts for the gratification of 
his ambition alone, proves his estimate of the object to vary, rather than his 
scrupulousness about the means.” 


FINE ARTS. 
THE PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY INTO THE STATE OF THE ARTS— 
DR. WAAGEN’S EVIDENCE. 
Iv the following communication, the labours of Mr. Ewart's Com- 
mittee and the evidence of Dr. WaaceN are viewed in a new light; 
and the only true one in which the fine arts ought to be regarded, in- 
tellectually speaking. But we are a plodding and mercantile people; 
and as a nation, compared with the Greeks, little better than barbarians 
jn our appreciation of art. With us it is only a higher species of cr.a- 
mental manufacture—an ingenious supertiuity, tolerated because it 
ministers to our self-love. To find art in its higher aim a subject of 
Parliamentary inquiry at all, therefore, was cheering. We hailed the 
connexion of arts with manufactures, feeling sure that the workshop is 
the vestibule through which a practical and mechanical people must 
enter into the sanctuary of creative genius. We agree with “ PxiLo- 
crapnicus” that the ‘inferior and mechanical branches of art” 
were too exclusively regarded: but the object prescribed to the Com- 
mittee was the investigation of the principles of art in connexion 
with manufactures : in taking the course they did, therefore, the Com- 
mittee only fulfilled their instructions. Our correspondent is in advance 
of the age with respect to this subject ; but, instead of chiding its slow 
progress and wrong direction, he should rather look back with com- 
placency to see the cumbrous machinery of legislation dragging onward 
the chariot of art. Painting aud sculpture are not yet naturalized 
among us ;: they are exotics. The soil requires to be cultivated and 
enriched by knowledge and instruction, the atmosphere of public opinion 
to be purified and softened by taste, before the fine plant of genius, 
which is beginning to take root, can expand its beautiful blossoms in 
ourungenial clime. Education is the first requisite. We do not think 
that we have * begun at the wrong end.” 
But let Puttocrapuices be heard. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 





September 1837. 

Sin—As Sir Martin Suez, Mr. Hayvoy, and other gentlemen con- 
cerned in a recent Parliamentary investigation, entertain such opposite opinions, 
and since such contradictory estimates and statements as your estimable paper 
discloses are set forth of the actual weight and value of Dr. WaaGEn’s evi- 
dence before that Committee of the House of Commons which was appointed 
to inquire into the best means of advancing fine art, perhaps you will make 
room for a few sentences written in the way of rectification and moderation, and 
in the nope of promoting the object which the House of Commons must have 
had in view when they instituted the inquiry, however clumsily and ineffi- 
ciently that inquiry was pursued, and in anticipation of its resumption in the 
coming session. 

May I be permitted to premise, thut we live in an age which perhaps somewhat 
over-estimates its own merits and attainments; at least I fear posterity will dis- 
cover that we are too much addicted to the dissipation in sophistical prating 
and oral gladiatorship of that attention upon which philosophy must rest its 
resolves ; that there ure amongst us too many forward, projecting smatterers, 
climbing and struggling too frequently with success, although over slippery 
stepping stones, for the high places; that there has been too ready a recognition 
or belief that the wealth of the nation constitutes its happiness ; and that mental 
properties shall be deteriorated, obscured, and held to be valueless, further than 
as they contribute to enhance those domineering bodily properties in money and 
land which, ‘ like Aaron’s serpent, swa!lows all the rest.” Whirled into the 
vortex of a deluded mob, we do not perceive what to posterity and the few who 
keep aloof must seem flagrant and palpable. 

Hence, our public institutions are, probably, too exclusively engaged in ana- 
lytical pursuits, in which mere acts of memory overwhelm our synthetic 
faculties, absorb our intellectual powers, and obstruct rather than facilitate 
the flights of genius: our wisdom is thus, if I mistake not, held in abeyance, 
and kept far behind our knowledge. Britain is become too much of a Mammon 
island—too much what Moore has eloquently lamented of America; and legis- 
lation, practically speaking, too much a necessary result of the clashings of 
amateur perceptions of classed interests, for the House of Commons, as at pre- 
sent constituted, to be competent to legislate effectively for fine art,—by which 
Imean, with such moral advantage to the public and the world as fine art in 
its latent energies has the power of imparting. For consider, Mr. Spectator, 
what fine art is in all those loftier and nobler manifestations which urge society 
pleasureably and morally onward. Reflect that it is too pure, ethereal, original, 
and ineffable in its nature, to be placed for guidance or improvement under the 
dogmatical dictations of money-grinders, or the pilotage of bigots, or amid 
those coarse altercations by which the proceedings of our Art Committee were 
but too obviously characterized. Need M.P.s beso numerous as they are? And 
should they not be paid, like other public servants, out of the public treasury, 
in order that they might devote their minds to their duties, and not absent 
themselves at pleasure, nor seek remuneration for the value of their time and 
studies in ulterior and prospective and uncertain advantages? However these 
questions may be answered, standing or proceeding, as our Representatives of 
inert solid-pudding property do, upon the slippery stepping-stones to place and 
Preferment, they resolved to catch at, and fancied themselves competent, be- 
cause they felt themselves authorized, to deal with those arts of social refine- 
ment which, “ in this enlightened age,” have no representatives. 

And this is the existing state of the artistical concernments of Great Britain ! 
Under such circumstances—fluttering among the grasping altercations of party 
collision—the Psyche—the soul of art—how shall she escape being crushed, as 
unreflecting boys, without evil intentions, but in the mere ardour of pursuit, 
crush or at least impair the beauty of the butterflies they design to cherish; 
soiling their own fingers with golden feathers? 
on the printed Report of the Examinations before the Committee of the 

mons, speaking of it collectively, although it has been painted upon and 
varnished, like the pictures of the impartial and disinterested Academicians 
after they are hung, previous to being publicly exhibited,—the voluminous 
-eport of the Examinations is by far too much about it goddess and about 
it," without coming to the main point; and though it does not quite deserve 
te Manrin’s degrading reproach of being ‘a farrago of impudence, conceit, 
thar ply 21s _yet, unhappily for society, it consists in effect of little better 
a. 4 unintelligent and inconsistent groping after the caput mortuum of the 

Ject, its essence having been suffered to exhale in the heat of controversy. 
ee description applies quite as much to the questions asked in the 

that inquiry, as to the answers returned ; not that some good things 


While Mr. Hayrpown claims high value for Dr. Waacen’s testimony, the 
President of the Royal Academy points triumphantly to the dull mechanical 
plodding in art (or what is so termed) which pervades the countries where the 
plans which the foreign Professor advocates have been adopted and carried into 
practical effect. Viewing its merits in its results, ‘“‘ Look,” says Sir MARTIN, 
and what reasoning can be fairer? ‘ at the living art of Prussia, Bavaria, and 
Germany, and compare it with our own, where no such system of ‘gewerb’ 
trammeling has been adopted.” And surely such exemplary warning were well 
worth attending to. What! shall we profit by no sad experience but our own? 
Cannot we husband better either our taste or attention, or the means of gratify- 
ing them, than by following in a foreign and unprofitable career. Can our 
collective wisdom devise or ordain nothing better for art in the aggregate, than 
the cutting of legislative channels, through which shall pour in that inundation 
of mediocrity and cheap facilities which already threatens to deluge the fine 
arts and literature of England? What a ridiculous climax of absurdity in the 
amateur legislation of the present age it would form, and how posterity would 
laugh, if Austria, or Bavaria, and Prussia, warned by their own profitless exe 
perience as regards the higher branches of art, should now be seeking to invigo- 
rate or resuscitate the fine arts of their respective nations, by imitating the 
custom of England, instead of seeking for first principles! And this is by no 
means an improbable event; for the monkies of legislation are fond of poking 
their noses and their fingers in other monkies’ messes—no monkies are more so, 

In all ages and nations, artists of genius have been and are necessarily few, 
because those only who carry their professional labours beyond the rest entitle 
themselves to the honourable distinction. These leading spirits are few, and 
therefore the more easily within national means of honour and reward. Now, 
to appreciate, honour, and recompense the Sipponses, the Canovas, and the 
PaGaNINIs, necessarily keeps talent on the stretch all through their several 
professions; while to omit or neglect this, and foster inferiority, is a sure 
means of stultification—a downward climbing, conducting us toward, if it does 
not plunge us into, the very bathos of artistical legislation. 

The pleasurable excitement of superior talent in art, which I am here ad. 
vocating, and from which our Committee appears to have permitted their atten- 
tion to be averted, is “‘ the root of the matter.” And Lord VeruLam has not 
left it for me to inform the said Committee, that ‘it is not any thing they can do 
to the branches that will effect good, while they neglect irrigation and stirrin 
the earth about the root.” True it is, that some painters have risen to emi 
nence in spite of poverty and discouragements ; but these would have carried 
their art much farther than they did, had their means been invigorated by 
pleasureable stimuli, as the biography of all those who bave done best and done 
most goes to prove. Micnart ANGELO, KAPHAEL, Rvusens, TITIAN, were 
all men of independence, and unretarded by pecuniary difficulties or lack of ap- 
preciation or patronage. 

Alas! I may not dissemble here that the evidence of Dr. WAAGEN was 
suited to the calibre of the authors of the cruel Poor- laws, who, just at the time 
when the working classes of the British community were getting too widely 
apart, and irreproachable poverty wanted its tribunes, appointed oppressors, 
and authorized oppression. Among the unballoted Commons, are evidently too 
many of those who, sedulous of ‘* happiness and suits” of legislation, thought— 
and perhaps on this point thought rightly—that they might, at the beck of 
petty pleasures or private domestic occasions, absent themselves from the Com~- 
mittee of inquiry without disadvantage to its object ; too'many of those gentlemen 
who promote gin-shop prosperity at the expense of debauching that class of the 
community which their obvious duty should direct them to educate. From 
such ‘ unwashed artificers” of laws, what can the purer arts and sciences— 
those great levers which, and which alone, can lift the glory of England—have 
to expect? It is written, ‘‘ By their fruits ye shall know them ;” and the re- 
sult has been accordingly. Something has been effected for manufactures and 
commerce, but nothing for art supreme. Copyright, or the protection of ori- 
ginal designs from piracy, has been judiciously extended to those provincial 
manufacturers who may purchase such designs from competent artists; and a 
drawing-school, under Sir Francis Cuantrey and Mr. Parwortu, has 
been established at four shillings per week. We are then enabled to address our 
Representatives (so termed) in the words of the prophet, ‘* Thou hast multi- 
lied the labourers, but not increased their joy.” Now, had the Legislature, 
instead of increasing the number of tyros, and thus diluting the dignity and de 
teriorating the flavour of the generous wine of art—had they, instead of pa- 
tronizing mediocrity —had they, instead of erecting such a mill to make verses 
as we read of in the Spectator of old, begun by promoting the loftier 
aims of art, and jent a hand, or but patronized an impetus, in extending the 
radius of those golden compasses which circumscribe present mortal attainment 
—had the Commons “ to their ownselves been true,” that is to say, true to their 
country, it * must have followed, as the night the day, they could not have proved 
false to any men ;” for the inferior or manufacturing branches of art necessarily 
must and would have advanced and vindicated in that respect our national supe- 
riority. It appears to me, therefore, that, instigated by Dr. WA AGEN’s evidence 

in recommendation of conventional plodding, and by certain undeserved praises 
of the superiority of French paper-hanging, &c., the beguiled House of Commons 
has begun its work at the wrong end, and that Mr. Wetts of Redleaf, the late 
Sir Joun Leicester, Lord Egremont, and some few other individuals of 
taste, liberal minds, and upulent means, have done more, much more, for sound 
national art, and contributed more to the recent diffusion of good taste, than the 
whole House of Commons, or the Royal Academy, or than any British public 
body whatever. Now, what opinion will the philosophers of future ages enter 
tain of the legislation and the royal auspices which, in a course of centuries, 
effects less on a subject of public importance, than a few individuals of common 
sense, sound taste, aud moderate means, in the course of a few years? The 
above facts are demonstrable, if I have not already demonstrated them, to men 
of discernment; and further, that British art, in its nebler manifestations, 
which ought to be sensible of no other than honourable and pleasureable ex- 
citement, is but a few shades better off than in the time of Hocartn and 
Witson, and is still, as it has ever been, fighting up with few auxiliaries 
against its national condition with heroic energy. E 
Upon these interesting points I cannot but think it would be well if the 
senior Mr. LANpSEER’s evidence, which I have seen, were fairly before the 
public: for it is a curious fact, that the most really important question of the 
whole inquiry was propounded from the chair to that gentleman; but, from 
irregular and interrupting occurrences, (from which legislative proceedings 
should surely be kept free,) his answer was postponed till the ensuing day of 
the Committee’s meeting ; and was then, with still more of irregularity and un- 
dignified procedure on the part of the M.P.s, declined to be attended to by 
the Chairman’s substitute, Mr. Ewart himself being absent. Upon such 
casualties, alas! is the prosperity of a nation left to depend, whilst it is boast- 
ing of its intellectual railroads! All this unnational aberration from the 
ostensibility and steadiness which I thought indispensable in national concern- 
ments, all this unphilosophical preference of form to essence, I myself wit- 
nessed with surprise—and another feeling, which I shall not name, upon that 
remarkable and important occasion of rare occurrence. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
PHILOGRAPHICUS. 


True, we are “ but a few shades better off than in the time of Ho- 
GARTH and WILson.”—Thanks to a Royal Academy. This it is that 
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of mediocrity.” We are surprised that our correspondent should under- 
value Dr. WaaGeEn’s evidence, whose opinion of the baneful influence 
of Academies is so sound, and so well supported by proof; and whose 
views of the. modes in which art may best be fostered are by no means 
confined to the mechanical ones. We willingly accept the test pro- 
posed by Sir Marrin Suex of the merits of the German system. 
“ Look,” say we too, “‘ at the results—at the living art of Germany.” 
Where shall we match such artists as OverBECK, CORNELIUS, 
Scunorr, BENDEMANN, Sonn, HitpEBRANDT, Retzscu, and others, 
who to refinement of art join spirituality of imagination? Would 
that our artists were better acquainted with the modern German 
school. Their works may be a little too strongly tinctured with 
the Gothic dryness of Atzert Durer; but in knowledge, skill, 
and invention, we cannot compare with them. The German painters 
might study with advantage the colouring and chiaroscuro of the English 
school; but to suppose they could improve their system of study by 
“‘ imitating the custom of England,” would indeed be a *‘ climax of ab- 
surdity,” that the penetrating and scientific Germans are not likely to 
attain to. What is the “ custom of England?” To leave art to sup- 

ort itself by ministering to the cravings of wealth, vanity, and 

shion, and to be stifled by the deadening influence of a self-seeking 
and irresponsible despotism. The Academy is a grub from which we 
fear no “ Psyche” will ever. burst forth. 

But what is this “ most really important question,” which Mr. 
LanDSEER senior was not permitted to answer? We should be glad 
to see his evidence. Indeed, we wondered why the name of one so 
learned in the subject was omitted in the list of witnesses. 


——————_ 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, Oct. 10. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

S. and W. Amos, Evesham, Worcestershire, Birmingham, hop-merchants—T. and J. 
Hetherington, Neweastle-upon Tyne, provision dealers—Highfield and Chapman, 
Liverpool, sail-makers—Cleare and Shillito, of Wood Street, Cheapside, lace-ware- 
housemen— Young and Holloway, Uxbridge, linendrapers— Edwards and Crouch, Cam- 
bridge, silversmiths—James and Hodge, Truro, solicitors—T., W., and J, Horne 
= Baukside, coal-merchants ; as far as regards J. Horne junior—Davies and Hob- 

irk; Pewsey, Wiltshire, surgeons—Bill aud Co. Tunstall, Staffordshire, china-manu- 
facturers—C. and E. Willis, Liverpool, gold and silver watch dial-makers—Cochrane 
and Ivison, Newcastle upon-Tyne, hat-manufacturers —Lloyd and Roberts, Leadenhall 
Market, leather factors—Dawson and Johnson, Bramhope, Yorkshire, coal-miners— 
R. and G. Philip, Lindfield, Sussex, brewers—S.and M. Hendry, Great Portland 
Street, dealers in ladies wardrobes— Roberts and Co, Lancaster, ironfounders— France 
and Co. Dewsbury, Yorkshire, carpet-manufacturers—Dearlove aud Co, Hunslet, 
Leeds, scribbling-millers—Fisher and Co. Longroyd Mills, Huddersfield, silk-spinuers ; 
as far as regards J., W., and KR. Orr—T. and 'T. Capstick, Manchester, coal-merchants 
—Edwards and Co. Bread Street Hill, chemical manulacturers. 

INSOLVENTS 

ANNELLY, Jon, St. Woolas, Monmouthshire, coal-merchant, Oct. 9. 

Briaos, Kicuarp, Davies Street, Hanover Square, licensed-victualler, Oct, 4, 

Compson, Thomas, Halesowen, Shropshire, tanuer, Oct. 6. 

George, Saver, Carnaby Street, Middlesex, linendraper, Oct. 5. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Barrier, Wit.iaM, Redditch, needle-manufacturer, to surrender Oct. 20, Nov. 21: 
solicitors, Messrs. Porter and Nelson, Middle Tempie; and Mr. Browning, Redditch. 

‘» BuLLEN, SamveL, Norsich, linendraper, Oct. 19, Nov. 21: solicitors, Mr. Storey, 
Gray’s Inn; and Mr. Mendham, Norwich. 

Caapman, Joan junior, Frome Se) wood, clothier, Oct. 30, Nov. 21 : solicitors, } ‘essrs. 
Perkins and Frampton, Gray's Inu; and Mr. Miller, Frome Selwood. 

E.tis, Robert, Preston, cotton spinner, Oct. 25, Nov. 21; solicitors, Messrs. A ting- 
ton and Co. Bed.ord Row; and Messrs. Ascroft, Preston. 

Fou.xts, Tuomas, Gracechurch Street, vietualler, Oct. 17, Nov. 21: solicitor, Mr. 
Davis, Charlotte Street, Bedford Row ; official assignee, Mr. Gibson, Basinghall Si) et. 

Fourkers, Roser, Denbigh, linendraper, Oct, 23, Nov. 21; solicitors, Messrs, 2)a- 
kinson and Saunders, Middle Temple ; aud Messrs. Atkinson aud Co, Mauchester. 

Hickman, Joun, Ledwych, Shropshire, hop-merchant, Oct, 25, Nov. 21: solicitors, 
Messrs. Anderson, Ludlow ; and Mi. Wilton, Gray’s Inn. 

Hovtanp, Tuomas, and En.am, Wi.it1aM senior, Birmingham, lead-merchants, Oct. 
20, Nov. 21: solicitors, Mr. Chaplin, Gray’s Inn Square; Messrs. Richards and Mot 
teram, Birmingham; atid Mr. Fox, Ashburne. 

Luewettyn, Joan, Guildhall Square, Carmarthen, draper, Oct. 16, Nov. 21; solici- 
tors, Messrs. Morris and Jones, Carmarthen; and Mr, Chilton, Chancery Lane. 

Nainsy, Jonn Henny, Blacktriars’ Road, dealer in tobacco, Oct. 17, Nov. 21: soli- 
citors, Mr. Hare, Great James Street, Bedford Row; official assignee, Mr. Green, 
Aldermanbury. 

West, Witi1am Antuony Aveustry, Eccleston, Lancashire, glass-manufacturer, 
Oct. 20, Nov. 21: solicitors, Mr. Chester, Staple Inn; and Mr, Barues, St. Helen's, 

DIVIDENDS. 

Oct. 31, Pensam, Fleet Street, licensed-victuallier—Oct. 31, Currie, Regent Street, 
army -accoutrement-maker—Oct. 31, Brooks, Hatton Garden, jeweller—Nov. 1, Jones, 
Wigmore Street, carpenter—Nov. 1, Cooke, Southampton Street, tailor—Nov. 1, Lloyd, 
Harley Street, Cavendish Square, bookseller Nov. 6, Crompton, Standish, Lanca- 
shire, paper-maker—Nov, |, Neild, Motley Bank, Cheshire, brewer—Nov 3, Armitage, 
Halifax, Yorkshire, dyer—Nov. 10, Howell aud Heatig, Gloucester, merchants— Nov. 
1, Griffin, Trentham, Staffordshire, geutleman—Nov. 2, Williams, Liverpool, timber 
dealer Noy. 1, Wright and Hackney, Burslem, Staffordshire, earthenware manufac- 
turers Nov. 1, J. and J. C. Jackson, Burslem, Staffordshire, earthenware-manulac- 
turers— Oct. 31, Jennings, Cante:bury, hotel keepepr—Nov, 2, Hearle, Devonport, 
printer Noy. 3, Calvert, Manchester, picture-dealer—Nov. 3, Williams, Bangor, dra- 
per Nov. 6, Sidebottom, Two liridges, Lancashire, calico printer— Nov. 6, Brown aud 
Cheetham, Manchester, commission-agenis—Uct. Jl, Dixon, Scarborough, draper— 
Nov. 3, Jones, Chorley, Lancashiie, draper, 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shuwa to the contrary, on or before Oct. 31. 

Swinburn, Liverpool, cabiuet-maker—-Dordon, Manchester, deater—Morgan, Builth, 
Brecoushire, farmer Shindler, Brompton, Keut, butcher—Whitehead, Woodford, dyer 

Standen, Grosvenor Sireet, victualler—Sears, Paternoster Row, engraver—RKudge 
Mark Lane, merchaut. 









Friday, Oct. 13. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Mongor and Kennett, Ramsgate, butchers—Emery and Co. Liverpool, brick-makers 
&-R.B, and E, Holl, Uolbeach, Lincolnshire, grocers—’Thomas and Dean, Bristol, sail-- 
makers Collier and Harris, Coventry, coacii-proprietors — Prickett and Chapman, 
Aylesbury, attornies Sturgess and Hefford, Leicester, curriers— Robinson and Smith, 
Liverpool, wine-merchants—stoddart aud Armstrong, Lothbury, attornies —Giout and 
Co, London, crape-manufacturers—W ood and Co, orton, Yorkshire, worsted-spinners ; 
as far as regards Sharp—R. aud J, Shufilebotham, Newcastle-under-Lyne, hat-mauu- 
facturers—Grifliths and Turver, Birmingham, millwrights—G. and C, Bartram, Grim- 
stone, Norfolk, general shopkecpers—W. aud B. Seed, Weaverhain, Cheshire, builders 
—-Bradley and Waltou, Nantwich, salt-manufacturers—Chown and Messervy, St. 
Mary's, River Gambia, merchauts—Outhwaite aud Wood, Strangeways, Manchester, 
builders — R. and RK. Miller, Blue Anchor-road, glue- manufacturers—Mortimer aud 
Wilcox, Exeter, brusli-makers—Southey aud Hanley, Ely Place, Holborn, attornies— 
Jones and Kendall, London, commercial agents—Fisher and Davies, Liverpool, cement- 
manufacturers— Bird aud Gutch, Swausea, surgeons—Wright and Horne, coach-buil- 
ders J. and J, Hirst, Greave, Yorkshire, woollen cloth-manufacturers, 

INSOLVENTS. 
Simpson, Samvet and Tuomas, Ardee, Louth, corn-dealers, Oct. 11. 
BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
Scorr, Wi111AM, Eristol, coru-iactor. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Arron, James, Howden, Yorkshire, draper, to surrender Oct. 30, Nov. 24: solicitors, 

Messrs. Kosser ani Son, Gray’s lun; and Messrs. England and Shackles, Hull. 


26, Nov. 24: solicitors, Mr. Matthews, Oxford; and Mr. ‘ ; 
oe ly 3 and Mr, Holmes, Great James Street, 
Ca.tuRop, Grores, Spalding, Lincolnshire, merchant, Oct. 20, Nov. 24: solici 
Mr. Alger, Bedford Row : and Mr. Cooke, Boston. Y — 
Farrinaton, Joun, Blackpool, Laucashire, innkeeper, Oct. 25, Nov. 24: solicito 
Mr. Chester, Staple Inn; Mr. Armstrong, Prestou; and Messrs. R. and W pHa 
Preston, : a, 
Jonzs, THomas, Kidderminster, carpet-manufacturer, Oct. 26, Nov. 24: solicito 
Mr. Smith, Chancery Lane; and Messrs. Hill aud Daniel, Kidderminster. ms 

MILLER, James Hinz, Mitcham, Surry, seedsman, Oct. 19, Nov. 24: solicitor Mr. 
Murray, London Street, Fenchurch Street; official assiguee, Mr. Gibson, Basing. 
hall Street. : "e 

Norais, Wittiam, Liverpool, merchant, Net, 24, Nov. 24: solicitors, Mes: Norn 
and Allen, Bartlett's Buildings. Holborn; and Mr, Toulmin, Liverpool. nrw Bitty 

_ STRINGER, Groner senior, High Street, Islington, furnishing-ironmonger, Oct 19 
Nov. 24: solicitor, Mr, Ness, Dyer’s Buildings, Holborn ; official assignee, Mr. Gree,’ 
Aldermanbury. ——_ 

Wurraxtr, Joun, Wortley, Leeds, cloth-manufacturer, Oct. 16, Nov. 24: solicitg 

Messrs, Hardwick and Davidson, Cateaton Street ; and Messrs. T. and J. Lee, pag 
. DIVIDENDS, 

Nov. 6, Deane, Sydney Sqnare, Commercial Read, pasteboard-manufaeturer—No, 
6, Bernard, Chatham, victualler—Nov. 8, Pope, March, Cambridgeshire, draper—Noy, 
7. Booth, Portsea, working-jeweller—Nov. 4, Forster, Clatterbatch Forge, Stourbridge, 
edge-tool manufacturer— Nov, 7, W. and G. Smith, Manchester, millwrights—Noy.7 
Cartwright, Manchester, toy-merchant — Nov. 3, Burgass, Blyth, Northumberlany” 
alkali-manufacturer—Nov, 8, Brodrick, Preston, watch-maker—Nov. 4, Mortimore, 
Devonport, upholsterer, ‘ 

CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown tu the contrary, on or before Nov. 3. 

Westley and Davis, Stationers’ Hall Court, booksellers—Wood, Gravesend, carpen- 
ter—Hutchinson, Manchester, merchant—Nickliu, Leamington Priors, Duilding. 
surveyor—Godwin, Gillingham, Dorsetshire, timber-dealer—M‘Intyre, Manchester 
floor-cloth-manufacturer—Weston, Gracechurch Street, merchant—Knox, Maddoy 
Street, tailor, 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 
Krrxianp, Davin, Cumnock, Edinburgh, grocer, Oct. 18, Nov. 9. 








PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 














Saturday, Monday} Tuesday] Vednes., Thurs. | Friday, 

eS ee ee nen =i tie 
3 per Cent.Consols......- 92% 923 928 923 924 923 
DittoforAccount.......+- 92% 923 92% 924 — mess 
3 per Cent. Reduced.,.... 93 93% 92g {914 exd 914 914 
3¢ per Cents. Reduced ....] shut —— .| — [988 exd 99 994 
New 3¢ per Cents......... 100 100 100 100 1003 1003 
Long Annuities. Pre shut -— — 143 exd 144 ly 
Bank Stock 3 perCt....... shut —— —— |208 exd} 208 208 
India Stock,10% p Ct...... —— —— 2604 —_— 2614 261 
Exchequer Bills,2}d.pdiem} 5l pm 51 50 52 52 50 
[udia Bonds,4 per Cent... | 55 pm 55 52 54 _- 4 




















FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday evening.) 
Alabama(payable 1863) 5 p-Ct.| —— | Mexican (deferred)... 5 p.Cr. —— 
seer OD —_ - 













BAvtei ON: <:0.0::0.6.0 — |'Ditto, (Ditto).....6 — | 0 
BGAN c:00 cartes ose =< 103¢ | Mississippi (New).....6 — | 9% 
Brazilian. .... seceeeee Dd 834 |) Neapolitan of 1824 .... 5 [i 
Buenos Ayres......... 6 — 21) |, New York(payble.1845) 5 j— 
CHAMBD ie 50:69 4 0'5:00 010 6 — — Ditto (Ditto 1837) 6 — | — 
Colombian of 1824 .... 6 263 | Ohio....... eoccceeces 6 — | = 
Dawlish. ..02s0s00 ane = 71¢  Peunsylvania(payi858)5 — |; 93 
Dutch Ex 12 Guilders) 24 — 51g | iPeruvian ...ccccccceee 6 — 21 
Ditto (Ditte)... 5 — 1002 | Portugnese ..... -3 — | 93 
BLOG sc cccsccecsvesclS® —— POCCOs, Ditto, ..c5006 5 — Tit 
Ditto, ...c.sescccccves - Of Oe |Ditto New .. = ayy 
Greek of 1825... _— — |!Prussian A _ — 
Lowisiana..ccccccocces OO = 96 |{Russianof1822.......5 — | 10% 
Mexican..ccccsssscess FO — 24 {Ditto (Metallic) «.....5 — — 
Ditto ...cccccvccsecss 6 — 29 Spanish Consolidated... 5 — 204 





SHARES. (Last Official Quotation during the Week,ending Friday evening) 






Anglo-Mexican Mines ......... —  ,;|Commercial Docks....... .... 55 
SUPRIUROIS 5 dos Ve Aciadwresnesoulanted cit Ot WM sciccecurks od oes va ROBea 
Brazilian Tinperial .......00..+ 23 | London Saveecrmenenneda 53} 
British [ron .....0.0. coves] —— {ISt. Katherine ......0.0. ° 94 
- Real del Monte (Unregistered) . TSE. <P NMOS POM, 6 50:60 aas ae 93 
United Mexican ......cce0e. ++} —— | Hibernian Joint Steck “ank.. -- 
Australian Agricultural,.......| —=— |'London Westminste B uk .... 2] 
Canada Company ...ce.eeeeeee 33 | National Provincia B uk.....'! 224 





General Steam Navigation.....| —— |,Proviucial Bank of relnd...., 40 





GRALDN. 
MARK LANE, FRIDAY, OCT. 18, 
s 




























Se 8. 5. Se 8 Se % 
Wheat, Red New 40to 50 | Rye, New 85 34 .. 35 | Oats, Feed, 22 ..% 
FIN€@ eseeseee. OZ G} Barley, S 30 36... 38 | fine 
White, New.. 4| Malting.. . 36 40} 
‘ 3 | -- 56 34 | 
| 8.. 60 39 
233 ..34 | Harrow 0 | 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL,* SMITHFIELD*, 


$. 2d. to 38. Bd. to 4810 











Beef... 3, 2d. to Bs, G6dto 4s Od, 3 

Mutton, 3 4. 8 8 0 40 . 4 8 «@ 
Veal oO os 40 « 4 3 wo & ° 
Pork. 40. £0 «. & © awe © 
Lamb... 0 0 « 5 0 «ws 6 0 ®t 





(Per load of 36 Trusses.) 
PORTMAN. WHITECHAPEL 
70s. to 105s. 100s, toll0s 


HAY AND STRAW. 
CUMBERLAND, SMITHFIELD, 
Os ss 


Hay, Good. ..cercrcoveee 1008.10 LUSs. cone to 988. ..66. 




























Inferior, , ee ere ee ene ee 0 . 
New veeron O06,  O asene 8 oe 1B cos0c 8 oo, 8 0. 0 
Clover.....66 «oe S10 .. 15 i aT: Sees 120 .. 126 120 .. 190 
Straw, Wheat ceossserees 38 oe 42 B84 2. BB oseee 36 o. 45 32 .. B 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN os 
Per Quatter (Imperial) of England and Wales, | Rape Oil..... eee 5’. : 
Wheat....00 25, 008 Od, PAVE. cca0 oscoe B25. Sd. | woyoce Refined . 87 
Barley. . 3) 2 {/Beans........40 3 Lin-eed Oil...... aeteceeseenieee oc 
Quts..00-c000s 22 8 | Peas......... 36 10 | Linseed OilCake at the Mill,,..per loon 12 1 
Duty on FOREIGN CORN for the present Week, | Rape Cake ....eeee. Te cee vee 2 pe! ton € v 
Whent....000- 805. Bd. | Rye seeseeesee 198. Od. Raw Fat, per Stone. .sseceeees « Bs. 54 
Barley.cscssee 1S 4 Beans ao oa i eee 
jad eae a PORiacatccncs eS COALS. : E 
Wall’s End, Best ..,,,.perton 21s, to 24.0! 
FLOUR, eenesece EMIBTIONS ss.2000<00 20 .. 2 0 





Town-made,.ssseccessseees persack 50s.to 55). 
Seconds.....+. ee o- 50 
Essex andSuffolk,on boardship.... 42 .. 48 
Norfolkand Stockton,..ssceseseeess $2 26 45 


BREAD.,,.. 7d.to 94.theélb. Loaf 
BUTTER....Best Fresh 14s.0d .perdoz 












Muscovado, 
Molasses... 








Gold, Portugal,in Coin 
Foreign, in Bars. 




















HOPS. New Doubloons 
KentPockets. -percwt. gl.10s... 41. 4s. er, in Bars, Standard . 
ChoiceDitto.. coon £10 6 0 seve New Dollart ....ccccccceseee® 
Sussex Pockets, 3 8 wt 4 = 
Superfine Ditto... PF «- 8 16 METALS. ar 
mate Tron, in Bars..... ecceee 9, 10.20 oe rie } 
POTATOES. Tin, in Bars , 470... 407 } 








Quicksilver... \perlb. 3 5 YY ’ 
Copper, Cake, per ton {94 0-0 «+ 93g ’ 


Scotch Reds .... 
: Lead, Pig seveesece coeus 20 B2n@ o- oY P- 


per ton.0/. 02.04, to 0!, 0s, 0d. 
Middling oo 6 
V, 


0.3 00 
2456 © ww 5 uv 6 








Baaziex, Furpgenicx Georex, Leamivgton Priors, Warwickshire, colourman, Oct, 
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[_E_- 
HEATRE ROYAL COVENT 
GARDEN. 

‘On Monday, OTHELLO, MOOR OF VENICE, 
With the SPITFIRE, and THE W ATERMAN. 
On Tuesday, THE NOVICE, After which THE 
SPITFIRE. And other Entertainments. : 

On Wednesday. THE BRIDAL. After which FRA 
DIAVOLO. 

On Thursday, the PROVOKED HUSBAND, After 
which a New Melodramatic Romauce. 

Boxes 58.; Second Price 2s.6d. Pit 2s. 6d.; Second 
Price 1s. 6d. Lower Gallery 1s.6d.; Second Price 1s, 
Upper Gallery ls.; Secoud Price 1s. 


DELPHI THEATRE ROYAL. 
Rory O’More triumphant! First Night of a New 
Burletta. On Monday, and during the Week, 
Rk O Y O’M OR &E! 
To be followed by 
THE POCKET-BOOK, 
To conclude with 
THE MAN WITH THE NOSE. 
The Box-office will be Open daily from 10 till 5. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

ILL POSITIVELY be CLOSED 
forthe WINTER SEASON on SATURDAY 

pext the 2ist instant-—DIORAMA, Regent's Park, New 
Exhibition, representing the interior of the BASILICA 
OF ST PAUL, near Kome. before and after destruction 
ay fre, and the VILLAGE OF ALAGNA, in Piedmont, 
destroyed by an Avalanche Both pictures are painted 
by Le Chevalier Bouten. Open daily from ‘Ten till Five. 


EDUCED FARES BY STEAM TO 
DUNDEE.—The Magnifieent Steam Ships LON- 
DON, DUNDEE, and PERTH, will Sail from Hore’s 
Steam Wharf, 272, Wapping, as under; 
The PERTH, Capt, Srinx, Wednesday, 18th Oet.-— 
5 Morning. 
The LONDON, Capt. Ewina, Wednesday, 25th Oct. 
—9 Morning. 

Berths secured, and information obtained, at Hore’s 
Dandee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, Strand; Castle 
Alley, Royal Exchange; or at the Steam Wharf, 272, 
Wapping. Exvizaneta Hore, Agent. 











T COX SAVORY, Goldsmith, &c. 
e 47, Cornhill, London, informs the Public that 
he has a considerable variety of SECOND-HAND 
GOLD WATCIIES, any of which he offers at EIGHT 
GUINEAS EACH, They have all been carefully ex- 
amined, and are warrauted.—Watches purchased in 
exchange. 


HARLES STEWART, TAILOR 
and DRAPER, 58, NORTH SIDE ST. PAUL’S 
CHURCHYARD, next to Mr. Dollond, the Optician. 
Cuar._es STEWART, in submitting his Establishment 
to the notice of the Public, assures Gentlemen who may 
favour him with a trial, that he employs the First-rate 
Taleut of the West End, and uses none but the very best 
Saxony Woaded Cloths; as he is more anxious to produce 
agoud article at a moderate price, than to astonish the 
Public with terms so low as to prevent his giving satis- 
faction. 











List or CasH Prices, 











Dress Coats of the Best Saxony £ s. d. £ 8. d. 

Woaded Cloths, from ......... 212 0to 310 0 
Frock Coats, Lined with Silk..... 3 0 3—4 0 0 
Great Coats of Waterproof Milied 

Oo ee Coecvcrcocece 218 0—410 0 
Rich Velvet Waistcoats 18 0—115 0 
Silk and Satin ditto .... -- OIS O—1 5 0 
Woollen Velvet and Cassimereditto 012 0—015 0 
Cassimere Trowsers. o..e.eeeceeee 150—114 0 
Plain Suit of Live 400 


QOctE LY for the DISCHARGE and 
KD RELIEF of PERSONS IMPRISONED for 
SMALL DEBTS, throughout Ena.anp and Wates, 
Established 1772. 
Presipent—The Earl of ROMNEY, 
Vick-F RESIDENTS. 

Lord Kenyon Sir F. Burdett, Bt. M.P, 
Rt. Hou. Sir R. Peel, Bt. M.P. | Gharles Ed. Pigou, Esq. 
TreasuRER—Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. F.R.S. 
Avprrors—John Pepys, Esq. aul Colin Mackenzie, Esq. 

Ata MEETING of GOVERNORS, held in Craven 
Street, on Wednesday, the 4th day of October 1837, te 
eases of Z09 Petitioners were considered, of which 157 were 
approved, 29 rejected, 7 inadmissible, and 16 deferred for 
inquiry. 

Since the Meeting held on the 2d August, 203 Debtors, 

ldren, have been dis- 
charged {rom the Prisous of England and Wales, ihe ex- 
peuse of whose liberation, including every charge con- 
nected with the Society, was 639/.()s. 4d. and the followiug 
























Benefictions received since the last Report. £ 8. 
The Right Hon. Thomas Gre 2. ¢ © 
BeBe akcaxaiaies aaenes winisieee eccccccose-A. 3 3 0 
COOKED COOKE a dsc aaiecnacagee Csctegorcte “hth @ 
The Acconntaut-General of the Court of Chan- 

eery, under the Will of the Earl of Kerry, 

POE TVCROREOE occ cnsencsewees ee 00 
Ditto, under the Will of Mrs. A. M.S 

ME TMM a iia cob aecsncecondansaocnte 0 0 
Ditto, under the Will of Robert Sorrell, 

PRE ROGUE so vic ssid ssipaes tes enbakeusasee he ee 
Ditto, under the Will of ©. A. F. Pieschel, Esq. 

Per Wrens urer sos sees 2 conse ealaae ae eceen . 50 0 0 
A Lady, per Treasurer........ 10 0 0 
VCS ae erdeene Cheodene 366 
BoD, DEE TWASUDET a ccnielesresteckactaecs 20 0 0 
The {itev, W. Cleaver, per London and West- 

MiHster Baal... or6.0c0 eds cence « esesoevens 00 
Samuel Briggs, Esq. ....ssccscseccorecsesee 5.0 0 
A Friend ..., ae SE ua aaecioewecea ans rae 
W illiam Corfield, Esq. per Treasurer.......A. 2 2 0 
Charls Baker, Esq. per Messrs. Glynu and 
nt OSE ee eteeee eC eereee cuecvcceetne (ay ae 

iss H nckes (3 years’ Subscription), per ditto 6 6 0 
Jeremiah Olive, Esq. per Messrs, Hoare...... 10 0 
William Gray, Esq. per ditto ....... vetinca or Ce 
Josiah Martin, RUMUINGs se cit. o50 0seeKss A. 3 3 0 


: Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, 
2 8q. the lreasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Temple ; also by 
te following Bankers: Messrs. Cocks, Dorrien, Drum- 
> ‘euries, Hawmmersleys, Hoares, Whitmore, Veres ; 
‘he A the Secretary, No. 7, Craven Street, Strand, where 
wwe Geoks may be seen by those who are inclined to sup- 
port the Charity, and where the Society meet on the first 
oy fanesdey jn every Month, Joseru Lunn, Secretary, 





ULIPS, DAHLIAS, AURICULAS, 

AND HEARTSEASE, ORANGE-TREES, CA 
MELLIA JAPONICA, STOVE and GREEN-HOUSE 
PLANTS, CACTI, &c. for SALE by AUCTION, 
without reserve. at the EGYPTIAN HALL, Piceadilly, 
on TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY next by Mr. Jouw 
Kine. Catalogues will appear in the “ Gardener's 
Gazette,” of This Day, that they may be received in the 
Country Free of Postage. 


INCOGRAPHY.—To Artists, Ama- 
teurs, &&—CHARLES CHABOT, Zincographie 
Artist and Printer, solicits a trial of his improved Zine 
Plates and Crayons, with which drawings to any degree 
6f finish can be made with thesame facility as-a pencil 
drawing on paper, and from which he can print any num- 
ber of correct impressions. The improved Plates have 
the advantage of an agreeable colour, and do not require 
the care and experience so necessary for drawing upon 
stone. Plates aad Crayons will be forwarded to any part 
of Englaud, on application to Mr. Caarixs Cuasor, 
7, Thavies’ Inn, Holborn. ‘ 
N.B. Maps, Plans, &c. executed and printed from 
Zine. 








Orrice oy OrpNance, 2d Oct. 1837. 


HE PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF 
HER MAJESTY’S ORDNANCE do hereby 
give Notice, that they will sell by Public Auction, at the 
Tower, on Wednesday 25th, and Thursday 26th October, 
1827, at Eleven o’Clock in the Forenooo precisely, sundry 
Lots of Old Stores, consisting of Accoutrements, Militia 
Clothing, Great Coats, Boots, Bedding, Knapsacks, 
Tents, Flags, Iron Pots, Fenders, Fire-irons, Standing 
Vices, Tools, Fire-engines, Leather Hose, Brushes, Drums, 
Fifes, Bugles, Staves for Barrels, Chests, Book-covers, 
Tin-ware, Gates, Doors, Window-frames, Old Ropes, Can- 
vas, Firewood, and various other effects, the whole of 
which may be viewed at the Tower, as expressed in the 
Catalogues, one Week previous to the Sale, (Sunday ex- 
cepted,) from 10 o’Clock till 4, upon application to the 
Principal Storekeeper’s Office at that Place, where Cata- 
logues of the Lots and Conditions of the Sale will be 

delivered to those Persons who may apply for the same. 

By Order of the Board, 
R. ByyaM, Secretary. 





In the Press, and speedily will be Published, a Complete 
and Uniform Edition of 
HE WORKS OF JEREMY 
J BENTHAM. under the Superintendence of his 
Executor, Joun Bowrine. 

Including a reprint (in some cases, with Additions trom 
the MSS. left by Bentham) of such of his works as have 
already heen printed in the English language ; a Trans- 
lation (also with occasional Additions from the MSS.) of 
those works of Bentham which have been published in 
the French language by M. Pumont ; and Selections 
from Bentham’s Unpublished Writings, edited from his 
original MSS. by gentlemen who are known to have been 
honoured by his confidence and regard. 

This first complete aud uniform edition of Bentham’s 
very numerous works, which, if printed in the usual man- 
ner of new books, would fill about thirty velaumes, and 
cost about 21/. will, it is expected, he comprised in from 
six to eight large volumes Svo. closely but beautifully 
printed in double columns, aud costing only about 6/. 6s. 
The issue of the works will be in Paris. Any Part may 
he had separately, as the edition is to be stereotyped. 
A Portrait of Bentham, a Memoir of his Life and Writ- 
ings, and a very complete Ludex, will form part of the 
edition. 

Part I. will be Published on Ist January 1838 and 
in the “Principles of Morals and Legislation,” 
reprinted from the Original Edition, with Additions, from 
the Mss. of the Author. 

In the preface to the Introduction to the Principles of 
Morals and Legislation, Bentham says—* The foilowing 
then are the titles of the works, by the publication of 
which the present igns of the author would be com- 
pleted; they are exhibited in the order which seems to 
him best suited for apprehension, and in which they 
would stand disposed, were the whole assemblage ready 
to come out at ouce, 

Part 1. Principles of Legislation in matters of Civil Law. 
2. Principles of Legislation iu matters of Penal Law. 
3. Priuciples of Legislation in matters of Procedure. 

. Principles of Legislation in matters of Reward. 

| ’ Legislation in matters of Constitu- 










5. Principles of 
tional Law. 
6. Principles of Legislation in matters of Political 
Tactics. 
7. Principles of Legislation in matters of Interua- 
tioual Law. 
8. Principles of Legislation in matters of Finance. 
9. Principles of Legislation in matters of Political 
Ecouomy. 
10. Plan of a Code of Laws, complete in all its 
branches considered in respeet to its form.” 

It is intended, therefore, as nearly as possible, to ob- 
serve this arrangement in the publication of this edi- 
tion of Bentham’s works; that it may be seen how far he 
has covered the whole of the above field, and applied the 
principle of utility to the solution of the interesting 
questions which it presents. 

The publication of the whole of these works, in an ac- 
cessible form in English,* will not fail to mark an era 
in the science of politics and legislation in Great Britain, 
and hasten forward the progress of all beneficial changes ; 
whilst they will erect a barrier against all acts of spolia- 
tion and wrong, whether proceeding from the few or from 
the many. 

Tothe Politician, these volumes will furnish a correct 
test by which to try the measures he is called upon to 
approve or condemn. To the Legislator, they will bea 
mine from which he may extract valuable materials for 
his future labours. To the Moralist, they will present a 
secure foundation upon which to raise an enduring su- 
perstructure; whilst it is believed that the highest re- 
ligious truths will be found allied with the great prin- 
ciples of legislation which the master mind of Bentham 
has developed. 

To enumerate the improvements which have arisen 
from the diffusion of these principles, would, indeed, be 
toenumerate nearly all the important reforms which 
have, of late years, taken place in our institutions. To 
anticipate their future influence would be vain as the 
attempt to estimate the grains of corn which may be pro- 
duced in all future harvests, from the harvests which 
have been hitherto gathered in. 

Wittram Tart, Edinburgh; Simpxin, MaRsHAtt, 
and Co, London; and Joun Cummine, Dublin. 








HE HISTORICAL ANTIQUITIES 


or the GREEKS, considered with reference to 
their political Institutions, translated from the German of 
Witiram Wacusuutn, Professor of History in the Uni- 
versity of Leipsic, by Epwunp Wootrycu, Esq. 2 vols, 
Svo. Prico 12. 10s. 

“With all the characteristic learning and ingenuity of 
his countrymen, Wachsmuth unites a sounder judgment 
and a more chaste and reasonable scepticism than their 
works often exhibit.””—Dr. ARNoLD. 

RITTER’S HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY will -be 
Ready in a Few Days, 

Oxtord: D. A. Tarsors, and 113, Fleet Streét. 





Dedieated, by permission. to the King of the Belgians, 
Now Ready, the Sixth Edition, Price 7s. 6d. 


HE PRINCIPLES of PHYSIOLOGY 
applied to the PRESERVATION of HEALTH, 
and to the Improvement of Physical and Mental Educa- 
tion. By Anprew Comse, M.D. F.R.C.P. 
And Consulting Physician to their Majesties the King 
and Queen of the Belgians. 
Also, Lately Published, Price 7s. 6d. 
DR. COMBE ON DIGESTION AND DIET, 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. Second Edition. 
MACLACULAN and Stewart, Edinburgh; Simpxrn, 
Marsuatt, and Co. London. 


TAIT’S CHEAP PAMPHLETS ON 
IMPORTANT SUBJECTS. 
Third Edition, of 4000 copies each. 
In super-royal Svo. 54 pages, (containing as much reading 


as an ordinary 12s. volume,) 
R seine 
By a Mancuestger MANUFACTURER, 
Author of “ England, Ireland, and America,” 
ConrentTs: 
. RUSSIA, TURKEY, AND ENGLAND. 
II. POLAND, RUSSIA, AND ENGLAND, 
Ill. THE BALANCE OF POWER. 
IV. PROTECTION OF COMMERCE, 
In super-royal 8vo. Seventh Edition, Price Sixpence, 
ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND AMERICA, 
$v a MANCHESTER MANUFACTURER. 
The First Three Editions were published at 3s..6d. ; 
and were cheaper than usual even at that price. Of the 
Editious published at Sixpence, 10,000 copies have been 


sold. 





= 








In super-royal 8vo. Price Sixpence, 
MEMOIRS AND TRIALS OF THE POLITICAL 
MARTYRS OF SCOTLAND; 

Persecuted during the Years 1793 and 1794. 

Viz: Thomas Muir, Thomas Fyshe Palmer, William 
Skirving, Joseph Gerrald, and Maurice Margarot. 

In super-royal Svo. Second Edition, Price Sixpence, 
TRUE TALES OF TIE IRISH PEASANTRY; 
As Related by Themselves ; 

Selected from the Report of the Poor- Law Commissioners, 
By Mrs. Jounsrone. 

Second Edition, in super-royal 8vo. double columns, 
*rice Eightpence, 

IRELAND AND O’CONNELL; 

Containing a Historical Sketch of the Condition of 
the Irish People be/ore the eommencemeut of Mr. O’Con- 
nell’s Public Career; a History of the Catholic Associa- 
tion; and Memoirs of Mr. O'Connell. 

William Tait, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
London; George Simms, Manchester; Willmer and 
Smith, Liverpool; John Cumming, Dublin; aud John 
Hodgson, Belfast. 








= _ ——- -—= SST 
BY HiS MAJESTYS LETTERS 

PATENT. —INSTANT LIGHT.—JONES'S 
PROMETILEANS. — The advantage of these Lights 
over all others ever introduced to the Public, is their sim- 
plicity and durability ; neither time or climate will dete- 
riorate from their original quality; they are composed of 
a miuute bulb of glass hermetically sealed, containing a 
quarter of a drop of sulphuric acid, surrounded by ehlo- 
rate of potash, and inclosed in wax-paper, for the purpose 
of burning sufficient time to seal a letter, and emit, on 
being burnt, afragraut perfume, A cmall pair of nippers 
are recommended for the purpose of crushing the bulb, 
and thereby causing the flame. 

Manufactory, LIGHT HOUSE, 201, Strand. 


ANINE DISCERNMEN 


Twelve agents of twelve blacking-makers had met, 
Each lauding as best his emplover’s fine jet, 

When thus they agreed—tbat, all doubt to abolish, 
Each man should his boot with his own blacking polish, 
Which ranged in next room, that a dog should be chosen 
The brightest of all to pick out from the dozen, 

A boot like a mirror the dog soon selected, 

Though not of the choice that his master expected, 

But one that its lustre, transcendently grand, 

From Warren’s Mart gained—No. 30, the Strand. 











N ERVOUS DEBILITY, &e.—MEDI- 
e CAL ETHICS.—The following Works will serve 
as Guides and Monitors to all who may feelinterested in 
their perusal. Twenty-first Edition, 5s. each—1l., The 
Egis of Life presents an extended view of the causes 
and effeets attending the ueglect of the vital system, 
as tending to produce general debility and nervous 
irritation, 2, The Syphilist coutains practical observae 
tions on gonorrhwa, &c. 3. Hygeiana treats upon 
female complaints. Testimonials: ‘* These books can 
be safely recommended, as well for the moral truths 
they contain as /or the extensive and successful result of 
the authors experience.’— London Moraing Journal. 
“The precepts coutainedin this work aretuteresting and 
useful.’’— Edinburh Paper. ‘ This publication offers the 
most important advant tges.”--Glasgow Paper. ‘* These 
works have passed through twenty editions. They come 
bine utility withsimplicity,and we recommend them ae- 
cordingly.”— Dublin Weeki: Jonrnal. The above may be 
had of Sherwood and Co. Paternoster Row; 4, Catherine 
Street, Strand; Porter,72, Gratton Street, Dublin; 18, 
Calton Street Edinburgh; 86,Trongate, Glasgow; and 
ofall Booksellers, Ss.exch. Messrs.Goss may be eon- 
sulted every day at their house; and patients in the 
cemotest partsof thecountry can betreated successfully 
on theirdescribing minutely the case, and enclosing a 
remittance for advice and medicine which can be fors 
warded to any part ofthe world. No difficultyean oceur 
asthe medicines will be securely packed, and carefally 
protected from observation—Goss and Co. M.R.C, 
Surgeons, 7, Lancaster Place, Strand, London, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





Just Published, Price 6d. 
HE CHURCH-RATE IMPOSI- 
TION. A Lecture. By *\. J. Fox. 
Cuarues Fox, 67, Paternoster Row. 
This Day is Published, 
OW TO RISE IN THE CHURCH. 
In a Letter by James Crow, Esq. to his brother 


the Reverend Joun Crow. : 
London: Errincuam Witson, 88, Royal Exchange. 





This Day, Price 1s. 
HE REFORM OF THE REFORM 
BILL AND ITS RESULTS. 
Ina Letter to a Cabinet Minister. 
By Wiii1am Ewart, Esq. 
- Saunpers and Orvey, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 


CAPTAIN CHAMIER’S NEW NOVEL. 
Just Ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
A L N GH A M, 
THE GAMBLER. 
By the Author of “ Ben Brace,” “ The Life of a Sailor.” 
“ The Arethusa,” &c. 
Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 
MEKCHANT’S DAUGHTER.” 
On the 25th inst. in 3 vols. post &vo. 
T H £E QO. U1 R SE. 
By the Author of “ The Merchant’s Daughter,” 
* The Heiress,’’ &c. 
Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 








Just Published, Fourth Edition, enlarged, Price 1s. 6d. 


REVAILING RELIGIOUS AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL OPINIONS INVESTI- 
GATED. 
By Ric#arp Ditton Tennent, Esq. 
“ Truth like the sun may be overshadowed by a cloud, 
but cannot be destroyed.” 
London: Errineuam Witson, 88, Royal Exchange. 


Just Published, in Svo. Price Is. 
HOUGHTS ON THE EVILS OF 
A SPIRIT OF CONQUEST, AND ON SLA- 
VERY;; being a Letter onthe annexation of Texas to 
the United States. By Dr. Cuannina. 
In 18mo. stiff covers, Price Sixpence, 
RICH ENOUGH, a Tale of the Times. By the Au- 
thor of the “ Three Experiments of Living.” 
London: Joun Green, 121, Newgate Street. 


COMPLETION OF THE POCKET BYRON. 
This Day, 3s. 6d. bound and gilt. Vol. X. of the Pocket 
Edition of the 

ORKS OF LORD BYRON. 
Complete in Ten Volumes including the whole 
of the Notes given in the Edition of 1833. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
&F Any Volume may be had separately. 


This Day, Vol. X. of 
HE POCKET EDITION OF 
BYRON, 
NOW COMPLETE IN TEN VOLUMES, 
With Frontispieces, 3s. 64. each, neatly bound and gilt. 
Vol. I. Cottaiss CHILDE HAROLD. 
Vols. IT. and IIf. Contain TALES, 
Vols. [V. and V. Contain DRAMAS, 
Vols, VI. VII. and VIII. Contain MIS .LANIES, 
Vols IX. and X. Contain DON JUAN, 
Any Volume may be had separately. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 














Preparing for immediate Publication, in 4 vols, post Svo. 
(printed uniformly with the Life of Mrs. Hannah 
More), with Portraits, &c. 

EMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF 
WILLIAM WILBERFORCE, 

By his Sons, Ronert Isaac WiLBerrForcr, M.A. 
Vicar of East Farleigh, late Fellow of Oriel College; and 
Samver WitseRrorce, M.A. Rector of Brighstone. 

These Memoirs are drawn from a journal in which, 
during a period of fity years, Mr. Wilberforce was ac- 
customed to record his private sentiments and his re- 
marks on the incidents of the day, from his correspon- 
dence with his distinguished cotemporaries, Mr. Pitt, 

Lord Grenville, Lord Melville, Mr. Windham, Mr. Can- 

ning, Lord Liverpool, Lord Muncaster, the Emperor 

Alexander, Prince Talleyrand, La Fayette, Jeremy 

Bentham, Dr. Currie, Dr. Burgh, Bishop Porteus, the 

Rev. William Mason, Dean Milner, the Rev. John 

Newton, the Rev. Jolin Wesley, John Thornton, Esq. 

Henry Thornton, Esq. James Stephen, Esq. William Hay, 

Lady Waldegrave, Mrs. Hannah More, &c. &e. q 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


MARTIN’S COLONIAL LIBRARY. Vors. 1X. & X. 
East Inpta Company’s Posszssions, Vol. II, 
Now Ready, foolscap 8vo. Price 6s. cloth, 


HE HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, and 

STATISTICS of the POSSESSIONS of the 

EAST INDIA COMPANY, Vol. II. forming Vol. IX. 
of the BRITISH COLONIAL LIBRARY. 

N.B, The East India Company's Possessions occupy- 
ing Two Votumes, the Crown Settlements in the East, 
Ceylon, &c. will be contained in the Volume comprising 
the Western Coast of Africa, &c. 

Also, Nearly Ready, 

The HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, and STATISTICS 
of the BRITISH POSSESSIONS in the INDIAN 
aud ATLANTIC OCEANS, viz.: 








Cry.on, Cave Coast Castie, 
PENANG, Accra, 

Matacca, The FaLKLAND IsLanps, 
Srmncapore, Sr. Heiena, and 


Srerka Leone, ASCENSION, 
The Gambia, 

The foregoing form Vols. IX. aud X. of the 
BRITISH COLONIAL LIBRARY. 
By R. Montcomery Martin, Esq. F.S.S, 

And will Complete the Work in TEN VOLUMES, 
foolscap 8vo. illustrated by Original Maps and Frontis- 
ieces, and handsomely bound in cloth and lettered, 
’rice 6s, each Volume. 


On the 18th instant will be Published, in Two Volumes 8vo. cloth lettered, 


A RESIDENCE IN GREECE AND TURKEY; 


WITH NOTES OF THE JOURNEY THROUGH BULGARIA, SERVIA, HUNGARY, AND 
ACROSS THE BALKAN. 


Illustrated by numerous Tinted Lithographie Engravings, from Views of interesting Localities, aud with Portrait; 
of illustrious Greeks and Turks, taken by the Author, 


Br FRANCIS HERVE, Esa. 
WHITTAKER awp Co, Ave Maria Lang. 





literary and artistic contents, 


On the 18th inst, will be Published, 
BY WHITTAKER AND CO. AVE MARIA LANE, LONDON, 


On superfine paper, in one thick volume 8vo. with numerous highly- finished Engravings on Steel, from the burins of 
the first-rate Engravers, after Original Pictures and-Drawings by the most eminent Artists, 
Price 10. 11s. 6a. 
THE BOOK OF GEMS: 
THE MODERN POETS AND ARTISTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
EDITED BY S, C. HALL, 

*,* This splendid volume presents the choicest selections from the works of the celebrated Poets and Artis; 
who have shed such a lustre on the iast thirty years; and the value of the poetry and the paintings having hee, 
aided by the selection of the first-rate engravers, and by the bestowal of every care on the editing and on the 


typographical portion of the work, the Publishers trust they have produced a volume which will be unrivaliej 
as a present, toth for the elegance of its embellishments, and the intrinsic and unexceptionable nature of jts 


SUCCINCT BIOGRAPHIES 
(In most instances from materials furnished by the Authors themselves) 
AND PLATES OF AUTOGRAPHS ARE APPENDED. 


1838. 





DINBURGH REVIEW. No. 133. 

ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming No. 

are requested to be sent to the Publishers on or before 

THURSDAY, Ocrozer 19, and BILLS on or before 
SATURDAY, Ocrongr 21. 

39, Paternoster Row, October 13, 1837. 


I YHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CXVIII. will be Published on Sarurpay, 
OcrosBeEr 2\st. 


CONTENTS : 
. HOME TOURS—Mrs. BRAY and Sir GEORGE 
HEAD. 
II. ENGLAND, by J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. 
IIIf. CIRCASSIA and the BLACK SEA, 
IV. HINTS on ETIQUETTE. 
V. COLONEL NAPIER’S PENINSULAR WAR, 
Art. IV 
IV. ThE 3.0 PAPERS. 
VII. WHEWELL on the UNIVERSITIES. 
VIII LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S SPEECH AT 
STROUD. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





_ 





Price 4s. 
HE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
REVIEW; or EUROPEAN QUARTERLY 
JOURNAL, No. X., is*Pablished this Day. 


QONTEN'S. 
I. Bancroft's Histpry of the United States. 
II. Treland--The @yojected Poor-law, 
III. S.uite of the Jews in Poland. 
IV. German and French Fiction—Novels & Romances, 
V. Trade with Russia and Trade with Turkey. 
VI. Letters of Charles Lamb, 
VIL. American Commercial Crisis. 
VIIL. The Danish Claims. 
IX. Marshal Marmont’s Journey—Fortification of Con- 
stantinople. . 
X. Spanish Tariff—Proposed Treaty of Commerce, 
James Ripoway and Sons, London ; and every 
Bookseller in the Kingdom. 


HE LANCET. Ocroser 14.— 

Contents: 1. Lectures by Dr Marshall Hall on 
Inflammation, its Causes, Nature, and Effects. (With 
Seven Engravings.)—2. Mr. Liston’s Treatment of Frac- 
ture of the Patella and Leg-bones. (With Engravings.) 
~—3. Sir Astley Cooper's Remarks on Surgical Cases in 
the Glasgow Infirmary.—4. Excision of Five Inches of 
the Tibia. (With Engraving.)—5. Interesting Case of 
Imperforate Os Uteri.—6. Discussion of John Hunter’s 
Axiom on the Non Co-Existence of Two Diseases.—7. 
The recent Experiments with Animal Magnetism in 
London ; by an Eye-witness.—8. Nights at Apothecaries 
Hall, No. III. Rejection of a well informed Student.— 
9. Rights of Pupils who bave paid Fees at the Endowed 
Hospitals.—10. Objeets of the British Medical Associa- 
tion.—11. Parliament and Medical Reform.—12, Fre- 
quent Vayueness of Medical Opinions.—13. Reviews of 
New Books.--14. M. Charriére’s Challenge to Instru- 
ment makers.—15. Various Medical News. Price 8d. 
To be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


"NEW WORKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY 
BY HENRY COLBURN, 
13, Great MartsoroucH STREET. 


i. 
ASCAL BRUNO. 
A Sicilian Story. 
Edited by Turopors Hoox, Esq. 1 vol. post 8vo, 


ETHEL CHURCHILL; 
Or, Tue Two Bripes. 
A Story of the Reign of George IT. 
By Miss Lanpon. 3 vols, 
“Such a record of female sentiment and passion as 
Ser been published since the days of ‘ Corinne,’” 
— Times. 








Ill. 
STORIES OF SPANISH LIFE. 
Edited by Lieut.-Col. Craururp, Grenadier Guards, 
vols. post Svo. 
“The peculiarities of the Spanish character, its dis- 
regard of shedding blood, its abject superstition, its wild 
revenge, are here Grawn with vivid aud startling effect.” 
—Spectator. 
Just Ready, 
THE BENCH AND THE BAR. 


—— 
«The beautiful Grisset rose up when I said this, ang 
going behind the counter reached down a parcel and 
untied it. 1 advanced to the side over agaiast her—they 
were all too large. The beautiful Grisset measured then 
one by one across my hand. It would not alter the 
dimensions —she begged I would try a single pair, whieh 
seemed to be the least—she heh it open—my hand 
slipped into it at once, It will not vio aid I, shaking 
my head a little. No, said she, doing the same thing,”— 
Sterne’s Sentimenta! Journey. 


HIGHLY FINISHED LINE 

ENGRAVING by Groree T. Doo, Historical 
Engraver in Ordinary to his late Majesty William the 
Fourth, from a picture by G.S. Newton, R.A. of the 
above subject, will shortly appear. 


H £E U EEN 
THIS NATIONAL, FIRST, AND ONLY AU- 
THENTIC FULL-LENGTH PORTRAIT OF HER 
MOST GRACLOUS MAJESTY, arrayed in the Robes 
and Jewels of the Official Costume, worn on the occasion 
of her first Public Act, Dissolving the British Parlia. 
ment. By express Command. 
Painted by A. E. Cuaron, Esq. R.A. 
And Engraved by S. Cousins, Esq. A.R.A. 
On the important scale of the original Drawing. 

“It was painted at the express command of the Queey, 
who has presented it to her mother, the T- ‘chess ot 
Kent, as an offering of filial affection. It isa ‘aply rega, 
portrait, and is the first portrait of Queen Victoria painted 
since her accession to the throne.” — Times. 

“This is the portrait of our Queen, which, when dif 
fused by the graver’s art, will adorn every gentleman's 
house and every public institution in the kingdom.’— 
Morning Chronicle. 

“ As a memorial of her Majesty, and the first great in- 





' cident of her reign, it will rank with works cailed na- 


tional.” —Atias. 
“It presents a charming union of queenly dignity aud 

feminine delicacy and beauty.”’—Literary Gazette. 
“Certainly it is the characteristic likeness of Queen 

Victoria.” —Spectator, 





“The position is ged with consummate skill.” 
—John Bull. 
“ This is certainly (as it should be) Mr. Chalon’s most 
ful work.”— Ath 





“ The Print will be ready early in next year, when, we 
have no doubt, it will be received as a most welcome pre 
sent to the public.”— Morning Herald. 

Tue Prick To SuBsCRIBERS FOR THIs REGAL PoRTRAIT: 
Before _ Lettered 
Letters. Proofs. Priats. 

Whose Names are inserted on £ s £ 8 & 3 

the Publisher’s List on or be- ° 

fore the Ist of Jan. 1838...... 8 8 5 5 33 
On Publication of Etching on 

Ist of Jan...cccccecccooceees O10 77 44 
On Completion and Publication . 

of the Engraving............1212 8 8 595 

Sir—Insert my name in the List of Subscribers fo the 
forthcoming Portrait of her Majesty, now engraving by 
S. Cousins, Esq. A.R.A. from the original Picture for 
which her Majesty sat to A. E. Chalon, Esq. R.A. 

To Mr. F. G. Moon, 20, Threadneedle Street. 

N.B. It will be necessary to insert the Class of Im- 
pression desired. 





PARLEY’S GRAMMAR OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. 
In one pocket volume, embellished with Eighty En- 
gravings, Price 4s.6d. bound in cloth, 


A GRAMMAR OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. 
By Peter Parvey, Author of “Tales about the Sua 
Moon, and Stars,” “ Tales about Europe, Asia,” &¢. 
A Now Edition, Embellished with numerous Maps and 
: other Engravings. _ 
London: Printed for Tuomas Trae and Sox, 73, 
Cheapside ; and Sold by every other Bookseller in the 
United Kingdom. 
Of whom also may be had, . 
ALL THE OTHER WORKS OF PETER PARLEY. 








London: Printed by Josxpu Cuayton, of No. 7, Winésct 





By the Author of “Random Recollections of the Lords 





Waitraxer and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


and Commons,” “ The Great Metropolis,” &c, 2 vols, 


Court, Strand; and Published by him at No. . 
lington Street, Strand, satuapay, 30th ss77. 1837. 
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